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We, the Heads of State and Government and High Representatives, meeting in Morocco on 10 and 11 
December 2018, reaffirming the New York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants and determined to 
make an important contribution to enhanced cooperation on international migration in all its dimensions, 
have adopted this Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration: 


PREAMBLE 


1. This Global Compact rests on the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


2. It also rests on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights; the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights; the 
other core international human rights treaties’; the United Nations Convention against 
Transnational Organized Crime, including the Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish 
Trafficking in Persons Especially Women and Children and the Protocol against the Smuggling 
of Migrants by Land, Sea and Air; the Slavery Convention and the Supplementary Convention 
on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery; 
the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change; the United Nations Convention 
to Combat Desertification; the Paris Agreement?; the International Labour Organization 
conventions on promoting decent work and labour migration; as well as on the 2030 Agenda . 
for Sustainable Development; the Addis Ababa Action Agenda; the Sendai Framework for 
Disaster Risk Reduction, and the New Urban Agenda. 


3. Discussions about international migration at the global level are not new. We recall the advances 
made through the United Nations High-level Dialogues on International Migration and 
Development in 2006 and 2013. We also acknowledge the contributions of the Global Forum 
on Migration and Development launched in 2007. These platforms paved the way for the New 
York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants, through which we committed to elaborate a Global 
Compact for Refugees and to adopt this Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular 


1 International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination against Women, Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment, Convention on the Rights of the Child, International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant 
Workers and Members of Their Families, International Convention for the Protection of All Persons from Enforced 
Disappearance, Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities. 


2 Adopted under the UNFCCC in FCCC/CP/2015/10/Add.1, decision PoP 2 1, 


3 Migration for Employment Convention of 1949 (No.97), Migrant Workers Convention of 1975 (No.143), Equality of 
Treatment Convention of 1962 (No.118), Convention on Decent Work for Domestic Workers of 2011 (No.189). 


10. 


Migration, in two separate processes. The two Global Compacts, together, present 
complementary international cooperation frameworks that fulfil their respective mandates as laid 
out in the New York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants, which recognizes that migrants and 
refugees may face many common challenges and similar vulnerabilities. 


Refugees and migrants are entitled to the same universal human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, which must be respected, protected and fulfilled at all times. However, migrants and 
refugees are distinct groups governed by separate legal frameworks. Only refugees are entitled 
to the specific international protection as defined by international refugee law. This Global 
Compact refers to migrants and presents a cooperative framework addressing migration in all 
its dimensions. 


As acontribution to the preparatory process for this Global Compact, we recognize the inputs 
shared by Member States and relevant stakeholders during the consultation and stocktaking 
phases, as well as the report of the Secretary-General, “Making Migration Work for All’. 


This Global Compact is a milestone in the history of the global dialogue and international 
cooperation on migration. It is rooted in the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and the 
Addis Ababa Action Agenda, and informed by the Declaration of the High-level Dialogue on 
International Migration and Development adopted in October 2013. It builds on the pioneering 
work of the former Special Representative of the Secretary-General for International Migration 
and Development, including his report of 3 February 2017. 


This Global Compact presents a non-legally binding, cooperative framework that builds on the 
commitments agreed upon by Member States in the New York Declaration for Refugees and 
Migrants. It fosters international cooperation among all relevant actors on migration, 
acknowledging that no State can address migration alone, and upholds the sovereignty of 
States and their obligations under international law. 


OUR VISION AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


This Global Compact expresses our collective commitment to improving cooperation on 
international migration. Migration has been part of the human experience throughout history, 
and we recognize that it is a source of prosperity, innovation and sustainable development in 
our globalized world, and that these positive impacts can be optimized by improving migration 
governance. The majority of migrants around the world today travel, live and work in a safe, 
orderly and regular manner. Nonetheless, migration undeniably affects our countries, 
communities, migrants and their families in very different and sometimes unpredictable ways. 


It is crucial that the challenges and opportunities of international migration unite us, rather than 
divide us. This Global Compact sets out our common understanding, shared responsibilities and 
unity of purpose regarding migration, making it work for all. 


Common Understanding 


This Global Compact is the product of an unprecedented review of evidence and data gathered 
during an open, transparent and inclusive process. We shared our realities and heard diverse 
voices, enriching and shaping our common understanding of this complex phenomenon. We 
learned that migration is a defining feature of our globalized world, connecting societies within 
and across all regions, making us all countries of origin, transit and destination. We recognize 
that there is a continuous need for international efforts to strengthen our knowledge and analysis 
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of migration, as shared understandings will improve policies that unlock the potential of 
Sustainable development for all. We must collect and disseminate quality data. We must ensure 
that current and potential migrants are fully informed about their rights, obligations and options 
for safe, orderly and regular migration, and are aware of the risks of irregular migration. We also 
must provide all our citizens with access to objective, evidence-based, clear information about 
the benefits and challenges of migration, with a view to dispelling misleading narratives that 
generate negative perceptions of migrants. 


Shared Responsibilities 


This Global Compact offers a 360-degree vision of international migration and recognizes that 
a comprehensive approach is needed to optimize the overall benefits of migration, while 
addressing risks and challenges for individuals and communities in countries of origin, transit 
and destination. No country can address the challenges and opportunities of this global 
phenomenon on its own. With this comprehensive approach, we aim to facilitate safe, orderly 
and regular migration, while reducing the incidence and negative impact of irregular migration 
through international cooperation and a combination of measures put forward in this Global 
Campact. We acknowledge our shared responsibilities to one another as Member States of the 
United Nations to address each other’s needs and concerns over migration, and an overarching 
obligation to respect, protect and fulfil the human rights of all migrants, regardless of their 
migration status, while promoting the security and prosperity of all our communities. 


This Global Compact aims to mitigate the adverse drivers and structural factors that hinder 
people from building and maintaining sustainable livelihoods in their countries of origin, and so 
compel them to seek a future elsewhere. It intends to reduce the risks and vulnerabilities 
migrants face at different stages of migration by respecting, protecting and fulfilling their human 
rights and providing them with care and assistance. It seeks to address legitimate concerns of 
communities, while recognizing that societies are undergoing demographic, economic, social 
and environmental changes at different scales that may have implications for and result from 
migration. It strives to create conducive conditions that enable all migrants to enrich our societies 
through their human, economic and social capacities, and thus facilitate their contributions to 
sustainable development at the local, national, regional and global levels. 


Unity of Purpose 


This Global Compact recognizes that safe, orderly and regular migration works for all when it 
takes place in a well-informed, planned and consensual manner. Migration should never be an 
act of desperation. When it is, we must cooperate to respond to the needs of migrants in 
situations of vulnerability, and address the respective challenges. We must work together to 
create conditions that allow communities and individuals to live in safety and dignity in their own 
countries. We must save lives and keep migrants out of harm’s way. We must empower 
migrants to become full members of our societies, highlight their positive contributions, and 
promote inclusion and social cohesion. We must generate greater predictability and certainty 
for States, communities and migrants alike. To achieve this, we commit to facilitate and ensure 
safe, orderly and regular migration for the benefit of all. 


Our success rests on the mutual trust, determination and solidarity of States to fulfil the 
objectives and commitments contained in this Global Compact. We unite, in a spirit of win-win 
cooperation, to address the challenges and opportunities of migration in all its dimensions 
through shared responsibility and innovative solutions. It is with this sense of common purpose 
that we take this historic step, fully aware that the Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular 
Migration is a milestone, but not the end to our efforts. We commit to continue the multilateral 
dialogue at the United Nations through a periodic and effective follow-up and review 
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mechanism, ensuring that the words in this document translate into concrete actions for the 
benefit of millions of people in every region of the world. 


We agree that this Global Compact is based on a set of cross-cutting and interdependent 
guiding principles: 


People-centred: The Global Compact carries a strong human dimension to it, inherent to the 
migration experience itself. It promotes the well-being of migrants and the members of 
communities in countries of origin, transit and destination. As a result, the Global Compact 
places individuals at its core. 


International cooperation: The Global Compact is a non-legally binding cooperative framework 
that recognizes that no State can address migration on its own due to the inherently 
transnational nature of the phenomenon. It requires international, regional and _ bilateral 
cooperation and dialogue. Its authority rests on its consensual nature, credibility, collective 
ownership, joint implementation, follow-up and review. 


National sovereignty: The Global Compact reaffirms the sovereign right of States to determine 
their national migration policy and their prerogative to govern migration within their jurisdiction, 
in conformity with international law. Within their sovereign jurisdiction, States may distinguish 
between regular and irregular migration status, including as they determine their legislative and 
policy measures for the implementation of the Global Compact, taking into account different 
national realities, policies, priorities and requirements for entry, residence and work, in 
accordance with international law. 


Rule of law and due process: The Global Compact recognizes that respect for the rule of law, 
due process and access to justice are fundamental to all aspects of migration governance. This 
means that the State, public and private institutions and entities, as well as persons themselves 
are accountable to laws that are publicly promulgated, equally enforced and independently 
adjudicated, and which are consistent with international law. 


Sustainable development: The Global Compact is rooted in the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development, and builds upon its recognition that migration is a multidimensional reality of major 
relevance for the sustainable development of countries of origin, transit and destination, which 
requires coherent and comprehensive responses. Migration contributes to positive development 
outcomes and to realizing the goals of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, 
especially when it is properly managed. The Global Compact aims to leverage the potential of 
migration for the achievement of all Sustainable Development Goals, as well as the impact this 
achievement will have on migration in the future. 


Human rights: The Global Compact is based on international human rights law and upholds the 
principles of non-regression and non-discrimination. By implementing the Global Compact, we 
ensure effective respect, protection and fulfilment of the human rights of all migrants, regardless 
of their migration status, across all Stages of the migration cycle. We also reaffirm the 


commitment to eliminate all forms of discrimination, including racism, xenophobia and 
intolerance against migrants and their families. 


Gender-responsive: The Global Compact ensures that the human rights of women, men, girls 
and boys are respected at all Stages of migration, their specific needs are properly understood 
and addressed and they are empowered as agents of change. It mainstreams a gender 
perspective, promotes gender equality and the empowerment of all women and girls, 


recognizing their independence, agency and leadership in order to move away from addressing 
migrant women primarily through a lens of victimhood. 
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Child-sensitive: The Global Compact promotes existing international legal obligations in relation 
to the rights of the child, and upholds the principle of the best interests of the child at all times, 
as a primary consideration in all situations concerning children in the context of international 
migration, including unaccompanied and separated children. 


Whole-of-government approach: The Global Compact considers that migration is a 
multidimensional reality that cannot be addressed by one government policy sector alone. To 
develop and implement effective migration policies and practices, a whole-of-government 
approach is needed to ensure horizontal and vertical policy coherence across all sectors and 
levels of government. 


Whole-of-society approach: The Global Compact promotes broad multi-stakeholder 
partnerships to address migration in all its dimensions by including migrants, diasporas, local 
communities, civil society, academia, the private sector, parliamentarians, trade unions, 
National Human Rights Institutions, the media and other relevant stakeholders in migration 
governance. 


OUR COOPERATIVE FRAMEWORK 


With the New York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants we adopted a political declaration 
and a set of commitments. Reaffirming that Declaration in its entirety, we build upon it by laying 
out the following cooperative framework comprised of 23 objectives, implementation, as well as 
follow-up and review. Each objective contains a commitment, followed by a range of actions 
considered to be relevant policy instruments and best practices. To fulfil the 23 objectives, we 
will draw from these actions to achieve safe, orderly and regular migration along the migration 
cycle. 


Objectives for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration 


Collect and utilize accurate and disaggregated data as a basis for evidence-based 
policies 


Minimize the adverse drivers and structural factors that compel people to leave their 
country of origin 


Provide accurate and timely information at all stages of migration 
Ensure that all migrants have proof of legal identity and adequate documentation 
Enhance availability and flexibility of pathways for regular migration 


Facilitate fair and ethical recruitment and safeguard conditions that ensure decent work 


(7) Address and reduce vulnerabilities in migration 
(8) Save lives and establish coordinated international efforts on missing migrants 
(9) | Strengthen the transnational response to smuggling of migrants 


(10) Prevent, combat and eradicate trafficking in persons in the context of international 
migration 


(11) Manage borders in an integrated, secure and coordinated manner 


Strengthen certainty and predictability in migration procedures for appropriate 
screening, assessment and referral 


Use migration detention only as a measure of last resort and work towards alternatives 


Enhance consular protection, assistance and cooperation throughout the migration 
cycle 


Provide access to basic services for migrants 
Empower migrants and societies to realize full inclusion and social cohesion 


Eliminate all forms of discrimination and promote evidence-based public discourse to 
shape perceptions of migration 


Invest in skills development and facilitate mutual recognition of skills, qualifications and 
competences 


Create conditions for migrants and diasporas to fully contribute to sustainable 
development in all countries 


Promote faster, safer and cheaper transfer of remittances and foster financial inclusion 
of migrants 


Cooperate in facilitating safe and dignified return and readmission, as well as 
sustainable reintegration 


Establish mechanisms for the portability of social security entitlements and earned 
benefits 


Strengthen international cooperation and global partnerships for safe, orderly and 
regular migration 


OBJECTIVES AND COMMITMENTS 


OBJECTIVE 1: Collect and utilize accurate and disaggregated data as a basis for evidence- 
based policies 


17. We commit to strengthen the global evidence base on international migration by improving and 
investing in the collection, analysis and dissemination of accurate, reliable, comparable data, 
disaggregated by sex, age, migration status and other characteristics relevant in national 
contexts, while upholding the right to privacy under international human rights law and protecting 
personal data. We further commit to ensure this data fosters research, guides coherent and 
evidence-based policy-making and well-informed public discourse, and allows for effective 
monitoring and evaluation of the implementation of commitments over time. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) Elaborate and implement a comprehensive strategy for improving migration data at local, 
national, regional and global levels, with the participation of all relevant stakeholders, under 
the guidance of the United Nations Statistical Commission, by harmonizing methodologies 


for data collection, and strengthening analysis and dissemination of migration-related data 
and indicators 


b) Improve international comparability and compatibility of migration statistics and national 
data systems, including by further developing and applying the statistical definition of an 
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f) 


h) 


international migrant, elaborating a set of standards to measure migrant stocks and flows, 
and documenting migration patterns and trends, characteristics of migrants, as well as 
drivers and impacts of migration 


Develop a global programme to build and enhance national capacities in data collection, 
analysis and dissemination to share data, address data gaps and assess key migration 
trends, that encourages collaboration between relevant stakeholders at all levels, provides 
dedicated training, financial support and technical assistance, leverages new data sources, 
including big data, and is reviewed by the United Nations Statistical Commission on a 
regular basis 


Collect, analyse and use data on the effects and benefits of migration, as well as the 
contributions of migrants and diasporas to sustainable development, with a view to inform 
the implementation of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and related strategies 
and programmes at the local, national, regional and global levels 


Support further development of and collaboration between existing global and regional 
databases and depositories, including the I|OM Global Migration Data Portal and the World 
Bank Global Knowledge Partnership on Migration and Development, with a view to 
systematically consolidate relevant data in a transparent and user-friendly manner, while 
encouraging inter-agency collaboration to avoid duplication 


Establish and strengthen regional centres for research and training on migration or 
migration observatories, such as the African Observatory for Migration and Development, 
to collect and analyse data in line with United Nations standards, including on best practices, 
the contributions of migrants, the overall economic, social and political benefits and 
challenges of migration in countries of origin, transit and destination, as well as drivers of 
migration, with a view to establishing shared strategies and maximizing the value of 
disaggregated migration data, in coordination with existing regional and subregional 
mechanisms 


Improve national data collection by integrating migration-related topics in national censuses, 
as early as practicable, such as on country of birth, country of birth of parents, country of 
citizenship, country of residence five years prior to the census, most recent arrival date and 
reason for migrating, to ensure timely analysis and dissemination of results, disaggregated 
and tabulated in accordance with international standards, for statistical purposes 


Conduct household, labour force and other surveys to collect information on the social and 
economic integration of migrants or add standard migration modules to existing household 
surveys to improve national, regional and international comparability, and make collected 
data available through public-use of statistical microdata files 


Enhance collaboration between State units responsible for migration data and national 
statistical offices to produce migration-related statistics, including by using administrative 
records for statistical purposes, such as border records, visa, resident permits, population 
registers and other relevant sources, while upholding the right to privacy and protecting 
personal data 


Develop and use country-specific migration profiles, which include disaggregated data on 
all migration-relevant aspects in a national context, including those on labour market needs, 
demand and availability of skills, the economic, environmental and social impacts of 
migration, remittance transfer costs, health, education, occupation, living and working 
conditions, wages, and the needs of migrants and receiving communities, in order to 
develop evidence-based migration policies 


Cooperate with relevant stakeholders in countries of origin, transit and destination to 
develop research, studies and surveys on the interrelationship between migration and the 


three dimensions of sustainable development, the contributions and skills of migrants and 
diasporas, as well as their ties to the countries of origin and destination 


OBJECTIVE 2: Minimize the adverse drivers and structural factors that compel people to leave 
their country of origin 


148. We commit to create conducive political, economic, social and environmental conditions for 
people to lead peaceful, productive and sustainable lives in their own country and to fulfil their 
personal aspirations, while ensuring that desperation and deteriorating environments do not 
compel them to seek a livelihood elsewhere through irregular migration. We further commit to 
ensure timely and full implementation of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, as well 
as to build upon and invest in the implementation of other existing frameworks, in order to 
enhance the overall impact of the Global Compact to facilitate safe, orderly and regular 
migration. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


C) 


Promote the implementation of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, including 
the Sustainable Development Goals and the Addis Ababa Action Agenda, and the 
commitment to reach the furthest behind first, as well as the Paris Agreement* and the 
Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk Reduction 2015-2030 


Invest in programmes that accelerate States’ fulfilment of the Sustainable Development 
Goals with the aim of eliminating the adverse drivers and structural factors that compel 
people to leave their country of origin, including through poverty eradication, food security, 
health and sanitation, education, inclusive economic growth, infrastructure, urban and rural 
development, employment creation, decent work, gender equality and empowerment of 
women and girls, resilience and disaster risk reduction, climate change mitigation and 
adaptation, addressing the socioeconomic effects of all forms of violence, non- 
discrimination, rule of law and good governance, access to justice and protection of human 
rights, as well as creating and maintaining peaceful and inclusive societies with effective, 
accountable and transparent institutions 


Establish or strengthen mechanisms to monitor and anticipate the development of risks 
and threats that might trigger or affect migration movements, strengthen early warning 
systems, develop emergency procedures and toolkits, launch emergency operations, and 
support post-emergency recovery, in close cooperation with and support of other States, 
relevant national and local authorities, National Human Rights Institutions, and civil society 


Invest in sustainable development at local and national levels in all regions allowing all 
people to improve their lives and meet their aspirations, by fostering sustained, inclusive 
and sustainable economic growth, including through private and foreign direct investment 
and trade preferences, to create conducive conditions that allow communities and 


individuals to take advantage of opportunities in their own countries and drive sustainable 
development 


Invest in human capital development by promoting entrepreneurship, education, vocational 
training and skills development programmes and partnerships, productive employment 
creation, in line with labour market needs, as well as in cooperation with the private sector 


AAS 
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Adopted under the UNFCCC in FCCC/CP/2015/1 0/Add.1, decision 1/CP.21. 


and trade unions, with a view to reducing youth unemployment, avoiding brain drain and 
optimizing brain gain in countries of origin, and harnessing the demographic dividend 


f) Strengthen collaboration between humanitarian and development actors, including by 
promoting joint analysis, multi-donor approaches and multi-year funding cycles, in order to 
develop long-term responses and outcomes that ensure respect for the rights of affected 
individuals, resilience and coping capacities of populations, as well as economic and social 
Self-reliance, and by ensuring these efforts take migration into account 


g) Account for migrants in national emergency preparedness and response, including by 
taking into consideration relevant recommendations from State-led consultative processes, 
such as the Guidelines to Protect Migrants in Countries Experiencing Conflict or Natural 
Disaster (MICIC Guidelines) 


Natural disasters, the adverse effects of climate change, and environmental degradation 


h) Strengthen joint analysis and sharing of information to better map, understand, predict and 
address migration movements, such as those that may result from sudden-onset and slow- 
onset natural disasters, the adverse effects of climate change, environmental degradation, 
as well as other precarious situations, while ensuring the effective respect, protection and 
fulfilment of the human rights of all migrants 


i) Develop adaptation and resilience strategies to sudden-onset and slow-onset natural 
disasters, the adverse effects of climate change, and environmental degradation, such as 
desertification, land degradation, drought and sea level rise, taking into account the 
potential implications on migration, while recognizing that adaptation in the country of origin 
is a priority 


j) | Integrate displacement considerations into disaster preparedness strategies and promote 
cooperation with neighbouring and other relevant countries to prepare for early warning, 
contingency planning, stockpiling, coordination mechanisms, evacuation planning, 
reception and assistance arrangements, and public information 


k) Harmonize and develop approaches and mechanisms at subregional and regional levels 
to address the vulnerabilities of persons affected by sudden-onset and slow-onset natural 
disasters, by ensuring they have access to humanitarian assistance that meets their 
essential needs with full respect for their rights wherever they are, and by promoting 
sustainable outcomes that increase resilience and self-reliance, taking into account the 
capacities of all countries involved 


|) Develop coherent approaches to address the challenges of migration movements in the 
context of sudden-onset and slow-onset natural disasters, including by taking into 
consideration relevant recommendations from State-led consultative processes, such as 
the Agenda for the Protection of Cross-Border Displaced Persons in the Context of 
Disasters and Climate Change, and the Platform on Disaster Displacement 


OBJECTIVE 3: Provide accurate and timely information at all stages of migration 


19. We commit to strengthen our efforts to provide, make available and disseminate accurate, 
timely, accessible, and transparent information on migration-related aspects for and between 
States, communities and migrants at all stages of migration. We further commit to use this 
information to develop migration policies that provide a high degree of predictability and 
certainty for all actors involved. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


Launch and publicize a centralized and publicly accessible national website to make 
information available on regular migration options, such as on country-specific immigration 
laws and policies, visa requirements, application formalities, fees and conversion criteria, 
employment permit requirements, professional qualification requirements, credential 
assessment and equivalences, training and study opportunities, and living costs and 
conditions, in order to inform the decisions of migrants 


Promote and improve systematic bilateral, regional and international cooperation and 
dialogue to exchange information on migration-related trends, including through joint 
databases, online platforms, international training centres and liaison networks, while 
upholding the right to privacy and protecting personal data 


Establish open and accessible information points along relevant migration routes that can 
refer migrants to child-sensitive and gender-responsive support and counselling, offer 
opportunities to communicate with consular representatives of the country of origin, and 
make available relevant information, including on human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
appropriate protection and assistance, options and pathways for regular migration, and 
possibilities for return, in a language the person concerned understands 


Provide newly arrived migrants with targeted, gender-responsive, child-sensitive, 
accessible and comprehensive information and legal guidance on their rights and 
obligations, including on compliance with national and local laws, obtaining of work and 
resident permits, status adjustments, registration with authorities, access to justice to file 
complaints about rights violations, as well as on access to basic services 


Promote multi-lingual, gender-responsive and evidence-based information campaigns and 
organize awareness-raising events and pre-departure orientation trainings in countries of 
origin, in cooperation with local authorities, consular and diplomatic missions, the private 
sector, academia, migrant and diaspora organizations and civil society, in order to promote 
safe, orderly and regular migration, as well as to highlight the risks associated with irregular 
and unsafe migration 


OBJECTIVE 4: Ensure that all migrants have proof of legal identity and adequate 
documentation 


20. We commit to fulfil the right of all individuals to a legal identity by providing all our nationals with 
proof of nationality and relevant documentation, allowing national and local authorities to 
ascertain a migrant’s legal identity upon entry, during stay, and for return, as well as to ensure 
effective migration procedures, efficient service provision, and improved public safety. We 
further commit to ensure, through appropriate measures, that migrants are issued adequate 
documentation and civil registry documents, such as birth, marriage and death certificates, at 


all stages of migration, as a means to empower migrants to effectively exercise their human 
rights. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Improve civil registry systems, with a particular focus on reaching unregistered persons 
and Our nationals residing in other countries, including by providing relevant identity and 
civil registry documents, strengthening capacities, and investing in information and 


communication technology solutions, while upholding the right to privacy and protecting 
personal data 


Harmonize travel documents in line with the specifications of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to facilitate interoperable and universal recognition of travel documents, as 
well as to combat identity fraud and document forgery, including by investing in 
digitalization, and strengthening mechanisms for biometric data-sharing, while upholding 
the right to privacy and protecting personal data 


Ensure adequate, timely, reliable and accessible consular documentation to our nationals 
residing in other countries, including identity and travel documents, making use of 
information and communications technology, as well as community outreach, particularly 
in remote areas 


Facilitate access to personal documentation, such as passports and visas, and ensure that 
relevant regulations and criteria to obtain such documentation are non-discriminatory, by 
undertaking a gender-responsive and age-sensitive review in order to prevent increased 
risk of vulnerabilities throughout the migration cycle 


Strengthen measures to reduce statelessness, including by registering migrants’ births, 
ensuring that women and men can equally confer their nationality to their children, and 
providing nationality to children born in another State’s territory, especially in situations 
where a child would otherwise be stateless, fully respecting the human right to a nationality 
and in accordance with national legislation 


Review and revise requirements to prove nationality at service delivery centres to ensure 
that migrants without proof of nationality or legal identity are not precluded from accessing 
basic services nor denied their human rights 


Build upon existing practices at the local level that facilitate participation in community life, 
such as interaction with authorities and access to relevant services, through the issuance 
of registration cards to all persons living in a municipality, including migrants, that contain 
basic personal information, while not constituting entitlements to citizenship or residency 


OBJECTIVE 5: Enhance availability and flexibility of pathways for regular migration 


ZN: 


We commit to adapt options and pathways for regular migration in a manner that facilitates 
labour mobility and decent work reflecting demographic and labour market realities, optimizes 
education opportunities, upholds the right to family life, and responds to the needs of migrants 
in a situation of vulnerability, with a view to expanding and diversifying availability of pathways 
for safe, orderly and regular migration. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


b) 


Develop human rights-based and gender-responsive bilateral, regional and multilateral 
labour mobility agreements with sector-specific standard terms of employment in 
cooperation with relevant stakeholders, drawing on relevant ILO standards, guidelines and 
principles, in compliance with international human rights and labour law 


Facilitate regional and cross-regional labour mobility through international and bilateral 
cooperation arrangements, such as free movement regimes, visa liberalization or multiple- 
country visas, and labour mobility cooperation frameworks, in accordance with national 
priorities, local market needs and skills supply 


Review and revise existing options and pathways for regular migration, with a view to 
optimize skills matching in labour markets, address demographic realities and development 
challenges and opportunities, in accordance with local and national labour market demands 
and skills supply, in consultation with the private sector and other relevant stakeholders 
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f) 


h) 


Develop flexible, rights-based and gender-responsive labour mobility schemes for 
migrants, in accordance with local and national labour market needs and skills supply at all 
skills levels, including temporary, seasonal, circular, and fast-track programmes in areas of 
labour shortages, by providing flexible, convertible and non-discriminatory visa and permit 
options, such as for permanent and temporary work, multiple-entry study, business, visit, 
investment and entrepreneurship 


Promote effective skills matching in the national economy by involving local authorities and 
other relevant stakeholders, particularly the private sector and trade unions, in the analysis 
of the local labour market, identification of skills gaps, definition of required skills profiles, 
and evaluation of the efficacy of labour migration policies, in order to ensure market- 
responsive contractual labour mobility through regular pathways 


Foster efficient and effective skills-matching programmes by reducing visa and permit 
processing timeframes for standard employment authorizations, and by offering 
accelerated and facilitated visa and permit processing for employers with a track record of 
compliance 


Develop or build on existing national and regional practices for admission and stay of 
appropriate duration based on compassionate, humanitarian or other considerations for 
migrants compelled to leave their countries of origin, due to sudden-onset natural disasters 
and other precarious situations, such as by providing humanitarian visas, private 
sponsorships, access to education for children, and temporary work permits, while 
adaptation in or return to their country of origin is not possible 


Cooperate to identify, develop and strengthen solutions for migrants compelled to leave 
their countries of origin due to slow-onset natural disasters, the adverse effects of climate 
change, and environmental degradation, such as desertification, land degradation, drought 
and sea level rise, including by devising planned relocation and visa options, in cases 
where adaptation in or return to their country of origin is not possible 


Facilitate access to procedures for family reunification for migrants at all skills levels 
through appropriate measures that promote the realization of the right to family life and the 
best interests of the child, including by reviewing and revising applicable requirements, 


such as on income, language proficiency, length of stay, work authorization, and access to 
social security and services 


Expand available options for academic mobility, including through bilateral and multilateral 
agreements that facilitate academic exchanges, such as scholarships for students and 
academic professionals, visiting professorships, joint training programmes, and 


international research opportunities, in cooperation with academic institutions and other 
relevant stakeholders 


OBJECTIVE 6: Facilitate fair and ethical recruitment and safeguard conditions that ensure 
decent work 


22. We commit to review existing recruitment mechanisms to guarantee that they are fair and 
ethical, and to protect all migrant workers against all forms of exploitation and abuse in order to 


guarantee decent work and maximize the socioeconomic contributions of migrants in both their 
countries of origin and destination. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Cc) 


d) 


g) 


h) 


Promote signature, ratification, accession and implementation of relevant international 
instruments related to international labour migration, labour rights, decent work and forced 
labour 


Build upon the work of existing bilateral, subregional and regional platforms that have 
overcome obstacles and identified best practices in labour mobility, by facilitating cross- 
regional dialogue to share this knowledge, and to promote the full respect for the human 
and labour rights of migrant workers at all skills levels, including migrant domestic workers 


Improve regulations on public and private recruitment agencies, in order to align them with 
international guidelines and best practices, prohibit recruiters and employers from charging 
or shifting recruitment fees or related costs to migrant workers in order to prevent debt 
bondage, exploitation and forced labour, including by establishing mandatory, enforceable 
mechanisms for effective regulation and monitoring of the recruitment industry 


Establish partnerships with all relevant stakeholders, including employers, migrant workers 
organizations and trade unions, to ensure that migrant workers are provided written 
contracts and are made aware of the provisions therein, the regulations relating to 
international labour recruitment and employment in the country of destination, their rights 
and obligations, as well as on how to access effective complaint and redress mechanisms, 
in a language they understand 


Enact and implement national laws that sanction human and labour rights violations, 
especially in cases of forced and child labour, and cooperate with the private sector, 
including employers, recruiters, subcontractors and suppliers, to build partnerships that 
promote conditions for decent work, prevent abuse and exploitation, and ensure that the 
roles and responsibilities within the recruitment and employment processes are clearly 
outlined, thereby enhancing supply chain transparency 


Strengthen the enforcement of fair and ethical recruitment and decent work norms and 
policies by enhancing the abilities of labour inspectors and other authorities to better 
monitor recruiters, employers and service providers in all sectors, ensuring that 
international human rights and labour law is observed to prevent all forms of exploitation, 
slavery, servitude, and forced, compulsory or child labour 


Develop and strengthen labour migration and fair and ethical recruitment processes that 
allow migrants to change employers and modify the conditions or length of their stay with 
minimal administrative burden, while promoting greater opportunities for decent work and 
respect for international human rights and labour law 


Take measures that prohibit the confiscation or non-consensual retention of work contracts, 
and travel or identity documents from migrants, in order to prevent abuse, all forms of 
exploitation, forced, compulsory and child labour, extortion and other situations of 
dependency, and to allow migrants to fully exercise their human rights 


Provide migrant workers engaged in remunerated and contractual labour with the same 
labour rights and protections extended to all workers in the respective sector, such as the 
rights to just and favourable conditions of work, to equal pay for work of equal value, to 
freedom of peaceful assembly and association, and to the highest attainable standard of 
physical and mental health, including through wage protection mechanisms, social 
dialogue and membership in trade unions 


Ensure migrants working in the informal economy have safe access to effective reporting, 
complaint, and redress mechanisms in cases of exploitation, abuse or violations of their 
rights in the workplace, in a manner that does not exacerbate vulnerabilities of migrants 
that denounce such incidents and allow them to participate in respective legal proceedings 
whether in the country of origin or destination 
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Review relevant national labour laws, employment policies and programmes to ensure that 
they include considerations of the specific needs and contributions of women migrant 
workers, especially in domestic work and lower-skilled occupations, and adopt specific 
measures to prevent, report, address and provide effective remedy for all forms of 
exploitation and abuse, including sexual and gender-based violence, as a basis to promote 
gender-responsive labour mobility policies 


Develop and improve national policies and programmes relating to international labour 
mobility, including by taking into consideration relevant recommendations of the ILO 
General Principles and Operational Guidelines for Fair Recruitment, the United Nations 
Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights, and the IOM International Recruitment 
Integrity System (IRIS) 


OBJECTIVE 7: Address and reduce vulnerabilities in migration 


23. Wecommit to respond to the needs of migrants who face situations of vulnerability, which may 
arise from the circumstances in which they travel or the conditions they face in countries of 
origin, transit and destination, by assisting them and protecting their human rights, in 
accordance with our obligations under international law. We further commit to uphold the best 
interests of the child at all times, as a primary consideration in situations where children are 
concerned, and to apply a gender-responsive approach in addressing vulnerabilities, including 
in responses to mixed movements. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


b) 


d) 


e) 


Review relevant policies and practices to ensure they do not create, exacerbate or 
unintentionally increase vulnerabilities of migrants, including by applying a human rights- 
based, gender- and disability-responsive, as well as an age- and child-sensitive approach 


Establish comprehensive policies and develop partnerships that provide migrants in a 
situation of vulnerability, regardless of their migration status, with necessary support at all 
stages of migration, through identification and assistance, as well as protection of their 
human rights, in particular in cases related to women at risk, children, especially those 
unaccompanied or separated from their families, members of ethnic and religious 
minorities, victims of violence, including sexual and gender-based violence, older persons, 
persons with disabilities, persons who are discriminated against on any basis, indigenous 
peoples, workers facing exploitation and abuse, domestic workers, victims of trafficking in 
persons, and migrants subject to exploitation and abuse in the context of smuggling of 
migrants 


Develop gender-responsive migration policies to address the particular needs and 
vulnerabilities of migrant women, girls and boys, which may include assistance, health care, 
psychological and other counselling services, as well as access to justice and effective 
remedies, especially in cases of sexual and gender-based violence, abuse and exploitation 


Review relevant existing labour laws and work conditions to identify and effectively address 
workplace-related vulnerabilities and abuses of migrant workers at all skills levels, including 
domestic workers, and those working in the informal economy, in cooperation with relevant 
stakeholders, particularly the private sector 


Account for migrant children in national child protection systems by establishing robust 
procedures for the protection of migrant children in relevant legislative, administrative and 
judicial proceedings and decisions, as well as in all migration policies and programmes that 
impact children, including consular protection policies and services, as well as cross-border 
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cooperation frameworks, in order to ensure the best interests of the child are appropriately 


integrated, consistently interpreted and applied in coordination and cooperation with child 
protection authorities 


f) Protect unaccompanied and separated children at all stages of migration through the 
establishment of specialized procedures for their identification, referral, care and family 
reunification, and provide access to health care services, including mental health, 
education, legal assistance and the right to be heard in administrative and judicial 
proceedings, including by swiftly appointing a competent and impartial legal guardian, as 
essential means to address their particular vulnerabilities and discrimination, protect them 


from all forms of violence, and provide access to sustainable solutions that are in their best 
interests 


g) Ensure migrants have access to public or affordable independent legal assistance and 
representation in legal proceedings that affect them, including during any related judicial or 
administrative hearing, in order to safeguard that all migrants, everywhere, are recognized 
as persons before the law and that the delivery of justice is impartial and non-discriminatory 


h) Develop accessible and expedient procedures that facilitate transitions from one status to 
another and inform migrants of their rights and obligations, so as to prevent migrants from 
falling into an irregular status in the country of destination, to reduce precariousness of 
status and related vulnerabilities, as well as to enable individual status assessments for 
migrants, including for those who have fallen out of regular status, without fear of arbitrary 
expulsion 


i) |Build on existing practices to facilitate access for migrants in an irregular status to an 
individual assessment that may lead to regular status, on a case by case basis and with 
clear and transparent criteria, especially in cases where children, youth and families are 
involved, as an option to reduce vulnerabilities, as well as for States to ascertain better 
knowledge of the resident population 


j) | Apply specific support measures to ensure that migrants caught up in situations of crisis in 
countries of transit and destination have access to consular protection and humanitarian 
assistance , including by facilitating cross-border and broader international cooperation, as 
well as by taking migrant populations into account in crisis preparedness, emergency 
response and post-crisis action 


k) Involve local authorities and relevant stakeholders in the identification, referral and 
assistance of migrants in a situation of vulnerability, including through agreements with 
national protection bodies, legal aid and service providers, as well as the engagement of 
mobile response teams, where they exist 


1) | Develop national policies and programmes to improve national responses that address the 
needs of migrants in situations of vulnerability, including by taking into consideration 
relevant recommendations of the Global Migration Group Principles and Guidelines, 
Supported by Practical Guidance, on the Human Rights Protection of Migrants in 


Vulnerable Situations 


OBJECTIVE 8: Save lives and establish coordinated international efforts on missing migrants 
24. We commit to cooperate internationally to save lives and prevent migrant deaths and injuries 


through individual or joint search and rescue operations, standardized collection and exchange 
of relevant information, assuming collective responsibility to preserve the lives of all migrants, 
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in accordance with international law. We further commit to identify those who have died or gone 
missing, and to facilitate communication with affected families. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


b) 


C) 


e) 


f) 


Develop procedures and agreements on search and rescue of migrants, with the primary 
objective to protect migrants’ right to life that uphold the prohibition of collective expulsion, 
guarantee due process and individual assessments, enhance reception and assistance 
capacities, and ensure that the provision of assistance of an exclusively humanitarian 
nature for migrants is not considered unlawful 


Review the impacts of migration-related policies and laws to ensure that these do not raise 
or create the risk of migrants going missing, including by identifying dangerous transit 
routes used by migrants, by working with other States as well as relevant stakeholders and 
international organizations to identify contextual risks and establishing mechanisms for 
preventing and responding to such situations, with particular attention to migrant children, 
especially those unaccompanied or separated 


Enable migrants to communicate with their families without delay to inform them that they 
are alive by facilitating access to means of communication along routes and at their 
destination, including in places of detention, as well as access to consular missions, local 
authorities and organizations that can provide assistance with family contacts, especially 
in cases of unaccompanied or separated migrant children, as well as adolescents 


Establish transnational coordination channels, including through consular cooperation, and 
designate contact points for families looking for missing migrants, through which families 
can be kept informed on the status of the search and obtain other relevant information, 
while respecting the right to privacy and protecting personal data 


Collect, centralize and systematize data regarding corpses and ensure traceability after 
burial, in accordance with internationally accepted forensic standards, and establish 
coordination channels at transnational level to facilitate identification and the provision of 
information to families 


Make all efforts, including through international cooperation, to recover, identify and 
repatriate the remains of deceased migrants to their countries of origin, respecting the 
wishes of grieving families, and, in the case of unidentified individuals, facilitate the 
identification and subsequent recovery of the mortal remains, ensuring that the remains of 
deceased migrants are treated in a dignified, respectful and proper manner 


OBJECTIVE 9: Strengthen the transnational response to smuggling of migrants 


25. We commit to intensify joint efforts to prevent and counter Smuggling of migrants by 
strengthening capacities and international cooperation to prevent, investigate, prosecute and 
penalize the smuggling of migrants in order to end the impunity of smuggling networks. We 
further commit to ensure that migrants shall not become liable to criminal prosecution for the 
fact of having been the object of smuggling, notwithstanding potential prosecution for other 
violations of national law. We also commit to identify smuggled migrants to protect their human 
rights, taking into consideration the special needs of women and children, and assisting in 


particular those migrants subject to Smuggling under aggravating circumstances, in accordance 
with international law. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 
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Promote ratification, accession and implementation of the Protocol against the Smuggling 
of Migrants by Land, Sea and Air, supplementing the United Nations Convention against 
Transnational Organised Crime (UNTOC) 


Use transnational, regional and bilateral mechanisms to share relevant information and 
intelligence on smuggling routes, modus operandi and financial transactions of smuggling 
networks, vulnerabilities faced by smuggled migrants, and other data to dismantle the 
smuggling networks and enhance joint responses 


Develop gender-responsive and child-sensitive cooperation protocols along migration 
routes that outline step-by-step measures to adequately identify and assist smuggled 
migrants, in accordance with international law, as well as to facilitate cross-border law 
enforcement and intelligence cooperation in order to prevent and counter smuggling of 
migrants with the aim to end impunity for smugglers and prevent irregular migration, while 
ensuring that counter-smuggling measures are in full respect for human rights 


Adopt legislative and other measures as may be necessary to establish the smuggling of 
migrants as a criminal offence, when committed intentionally and in order to obtain, directly 
or indirectly, a financial or other material benefit for the smuggler, and include enhanced 
penalties for smuggling of migrants under aggravating circumstances, in accordance with 
international law 


Design, review or amend relevant policies and procedures to distinguish between the 
crimes of smuggling of migrants and trafficking in persons by using the correct definitions 
and applying distinct responses to these separate crimes, while recognizing that smuggled 
migrants might also become victims of trafficking in persons, therefore requiring 
appropriate protection and assistance 


Take measures to prevent the smuggling of migrants along the migration cycle in 
partnership with other States and relevant stakeholders, including by cooperating in the 
fields of development, public information, justice, as well as training and technical capacity- 
building at national and local levels, paying special attention to geographic areas from 
where irregular migration systematically originates 


OBJECTIVE 10: Prevent, combat and eradicate trafficking in persons in the context of 
international migration 


26. Wecommit to take legislative or other measures to prevent, combat and eradicate trafficking in 
persons in the context of international migration by strengthening capacities and international 
cooperation to investigate, prosecute and penalize trafficking in persons, discouraging demand 
that fosters exploitation leading to trafficking, and ending impunity of trafficking networks. We 
further commit to enhance the identification and protection of, and assistance to migrants who 
have become victims of trafficking, paying particular attention to women and children. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Promote, ratification, accession and implementation of the Protocol to Prevent, Suppress 
and Punish Trafficking in Persons Especially Women and Children, supplementing the 
United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime (UNTOC) 


Promote the implementation of the Global Plan of Action to Combat Trafficking in Persons 
and take into consideration relevant recommendations of the UNODC Toolkit to Combat 
Trafficking in Persons and other relevant UNODC documents when developing and 
implementing national and regional policies and measures relating to trafficking in persons 
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h) 


Monitor irregular migration routes which may be exploited by human trafficking networks to 
recruit and victimize smuggled or irregular migrants, in order to strengthen cooperation at 
bilateral, regional and cross-regional levels on prevention, investigation, and prosecution 
of perpetrators, as well as on identification of, and protection and assistance to victims of 
trafficking in persons 


Share relevant information and intelligence through transnational and _ regional 
mechanisms, including on the modus operandi, economic models and conditions driving 
trafficking networks, strengthen cooperation between all relevant actors, including financial 
intelligence units, regulators and financial institutions, to identify and disrupt financial flows 
associated with trafficking in persons, and enhance judicial cooperation and enforcement 
with the aim to ensure accountability and end impunity 


Apply measures that address the particular vulnerabilities of women, men, girls and boys, 
regardless of their migration status, that have become or are at risk of becoming victims of 
trafficking in persons and other forms of exploitation by facilitating access to justice and 
safe reporting without fear of detention, deportation or penalty, focusing on prevention, 
identification, appropriate protection and assistance, and addressing specific forms of 
abuse and exploitation 


Ensure that definitions of trafficking in persons used in legislation, migration policy and 
planning, as well as in judicial prosecutions are in accordance with international law, in 
order to distinguish between the crimes of trafficking in persons and smuggling of migrants 


Strengthen legislation and relevant procedures to enhance prosecution of traffickers, avoid 
criminalization of migrants who are victims of trafficking in persons for trafficking-related 
offences, and ensure that the victim receives appropriate protection and assistance, not 
conditional upon cooperation with the authorities against suspected traffickers 


Provide migrants that have become victims of trafficking in persons with protection and 
assistance, such as measures for physical, psychological and social recovery, as well as 
measures that permit them to remain in the country of destination, temporarily or 
permanently, in appropriate cases, facilitating victims’ access to justice, including redress 
and compensation, in accordance with international law 


Create national and local information systems and training programmes which alert and 
educate citizens, employers, as well as public officials and law enforcement officers, and 
strengthen capacities to identify signs of trafficking in persons, such as forced, compulsory 
or child labour, in countries of origin, transit and destination 


Invest in awareness-raising campaigns, in partnership with relevant stakeholders, for 
migrants and prospective migrants on the risks and dangers of trafficking in persons, and 
provide them with information on preventing and reporting trafficking activities 


OBJECTIVE 11: Manage borders in an integrated, secure and coordinated manner 


27. We commit to manage our national borders in a coordinated manner, promoting bilateral and 
regional cooperation, ensuring security for States, communities and migrants, and facilitating 
Safe and regular cross-border movements of people while preventing irregular migration. We 
further commit to implement border management policies that respect national sovereignty, the 
rule of law, obligations under international law, human rights of all migrants, regardless of their 
migration status, and are non-discriminatory, gender-responsive and child-sensitive. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 
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f) 


Enhance international, regional and cross-regional border management cooperation, 
taking into consideration the particular situation of countries of transit, on proper 
identification, timely and efficient referral, assistance and appropriate protection of migrants 
in situations of vulnerability at or near international borders, in compliance with international 
human rights law, by adopting whole-of-government approaches, implementing joint cross- 
border trainings, and fostering capacity-building measures 


Establish appropriate structures and mechanisms for effective integrated border 
management by ensuring comprehensive and efficient border crossing procedures, 
including through pre-screening of arriving persons, pre-reporting by carriers of 
passengers, and use of information and communication technology, while upholding the 
principle of non-discrimination, respecting the right to privacy and protecting personal data 


Review and revise relevant national procedures for border screening, individual 
assessment and interview processes to ensure due process at international borders and 
that all migrants are treated in accordance with international human rights law, including 
through cooperation with National Human Rights Institutions and other relevant 
stakeholders 


Develop technical cooperation agreements that enable States to request and offer assets, 
equipment and other technical assistance to strengthen border management, particularly 
in the area of search and rescue as well as other emergency situations 


Ensure that child protection authorities are promptly informed and assigned to participate 
in procedures for the determination of the best interests of the child once an 
unaccompanied or separated child crosses an international border, in accordance with 
international law, including by training border officials in the rights of the child and child- 
sensitive procedures, such as those that prevent family separation and reunite families 
when family separation occurs 


Review and revise relevant laws and regulations to determine whether sanctions are 
appropriate to address irregular entry or stay and, if so, to ensure that they are 
proportionate, equitable, non-discriminatory, and fully consistent with due process and 
other obligations under international law 


Improve cross-border collaboration among neighbouring and other States relating to the 
treatment given to persons crossing or seeking to cross international borders, including by 
taking into consideration relevant recommendations from the OHCHR Recommended 
Principles and Guidelines on Human Rights at International Borders when identifying best 
practices 


OBJECTIVE 12: Strengthen certainty and predictability in migration procedures for 
appropriate screening, assessment and referral 


28. 


We commit to increase legal certainty and predictability of migration procedures by developing 
and strengthening effective and human rights-based mechanisms for the adequate and timely 
screening and individual assessment of all migrants for the purpose of identifying and facilitating 
access to the appropriate referral procedures, in accordance with international law. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Increase transparency and accessibility of migration procedures by communicating the 
requirements for entry, admission, stay, work, study or other activities, and introducing 


d) 


technology to simplify application procedures, in order to avoid unnecessary delays and 
expenses for States and migrants 


Develop and conduct intra- and cross-regional specialized human rights and trauma- 
informed trainings for first responders and government officials, including law enforcement 
authorities, border officials, consular representatives and judicial bodies, to facilitate and 
standardize identification and referral of, as well as appropriate assistance and counselling 
in a culturally-sensitive way, to victims of trafficking in persons, migrants in situations of 
vulnerability, including children, in particular those unaccompanied or separated, and 
persons affected by any form of exploitation and abuse related to smuggling of migrants 
under aggravating circumstances 


Establish gender-responsive and child-sensitive referral mechanisms, including improved 
screening measures and individual assessments at borders and places of first arrival, by 
applying standardized operating procedures developed in coordination with local 
authorities, National Human Rights Institutions, international organizations and civil society 


Ensure that migrant children are promptly identified at places of first arrival in countries of 
transit and destination, and, if unaccompanied or separated, are swiftly referred to child 
protection authorities and other relevant services as well as appointed a competent and 
impartial legal guardian, that family unity is protected, and that anyone legitimately claiming 
to be a child is treated as such unless otherwise determined through a multi-disciplinary, 
independent and child-sensitive age assessment 


Ensure that, in the context of mixed movements, relevant information on rights and 
obligations under national laws and procedures, including on entry and stay requirements, 
available forms of protection, as well as options for return and reintegration, is 
appropriately, timely and effectively communicated, and accessible 


OBJECTIVE 13: Use immigration detention only as a measure of last resort and work towards 
alternatives 


29. We commit to ensure that any detention in the context of international migration follows due 
process, is non-arbitrary, based on law, necessity, proportionality and individual assessments, 
is carried out by authorized officials, and for the shortest possible period of time, irrespective of 
whether detention occurs at the moment of entry, in transit, or proceedings of return, and 
regardless of the type of place where the detention occurs. We further commit to prioritize non- 
custodial alternatives to detention that are in line with international law, and to take a human 
rights-based approach to any detention of migrants, using detention as a measure of last resort 


Only. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Use existing relevant human rights mechanisms to improve independent monitoring of 
migrant detention, ensuring that it is a measure of last resort, that human rights violations 
do not occur, and that States promote, implement and expand alternatives to detention, 


favouring non-custodial measures and community-based care arrangements, especially in 
the case of families and children 


Consolidate a comprehensive repository to disseminate best practices of human rights- 
based alternatives to detention in the context of international migration, including by 
facilitating regular exchanges and the development of initiatives based on successful 
practices among States, and between States and relevant stakeholders 
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C) 


Review and revise relevant legislation, policies and practices related to immigration 
detention to ensure that migrants are not detained arbitrarily, that decisions to detain are 
based on law, are proportionate, have a legitimate purpose, and are taken on an individual 
basis, in full compliance with due process and procedural safeguards, and that immigration 
detention is not promoted as a deterrent or used as a form of cruel, inhumane or degrading 
treatment to migrants, in accordance with international human rights law 


Provide access to justice for all migrants in countries of transit and destination that are or 
may be subject to detention, including by facilitating access to free or affordable legal 
advice and assistance of a qualified and independent lawyer, as well as access to 
information and the right to regular review of a detention order 


Ensure that all migrants in detention are informed about the reasons for their detention, in 
a language they understand, and facilitate the exercise of their rights, including to 
communicate with the respective consular or diplomatic missions without delay, legal 
representatives and family members, in accordance with international law and due process 
guarantees 


Reduce the negative and potentially lasting effects of detention on migrants by 
guaranteeing due process and proportionality, that it is for the shortest period of time, 
safeguards physical and mental integrity, and that, as a minimum, access to food, basic 
healthcare, legal orientation and assistance, information and communication, as well as 
adequate accommodation is granted, in accordance with international human rights law 


Ensure that all governmental authorities and private actors duly charged with administering 
immigration detention do so in a way consistent with human rights and are trained on non- 
discrimination, the prevention of arbitrary arrest and detention in the context of international 
migration, and are held accountable for violations or abuses of human rights 


Protect and respect the rights and best interests of the child at all times, regardless of their 
migration status, by ensuring availability and accessibility of a viable range of alternatives 
to detention in non-custodial contexts, favouring community-based care arrangements, that 
ensure access to education and healthcare, and respect their right to family life and family 
unity, and by working to end the practice of child detention in the context of international 
migration 


OBJECTIVE 14: Enhance consular protection, assistance and cooperation throughout the 
migration cycle 


30. Wecommit to strengthen consular protection of and assistance to our nationals abroad, as well 
as consular cooperation between States in order to better safeguard the rights and interests of 
all migrants at all times, and to build upon the functions of consular missions to enhance 
interactions between migrants and State authorities of countries of origin, transit and 
destination, in accordance with international law. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Cooperate to build consular capacities, train consular officers, promote arrangements for 
providing consular services collectively where individual States lack capacity, including 
through technical assistance, and to develop bilateral or regional agreements on various 
aspects of consular cooperation 

Involve relevant consular and immigration personnel in existing global and regional fora on 
migration in order to exchange information and best practices about issues of mutual 
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concern that pertain to citizens abroad and contribute to comprehensive and evidence- 
based migration policy development 


Conclude bilateral or regional agreements on consular assistance and representation In 
places where States have an interest in strengthening effective consular services related 
to migration, but do not have a diplomatic or consular presence 


Strengthen consular capacities in order to identify, protect and assist our nationals abroad 
who are ina situation of vulnerability, including victims of human and labour rights violations 
or abuse, victims of crime, victims of trafficking in persons, migrants subject to smuggling 
under aggravating circumstances, and migrant workers exploited in the process of 
recruitment, by providing training to consular officers on human rights-based, gender- 
responsive and child-sensitive actions in this regard 


Provide our nationals abroad the opportunity to register with the country of origin, in close 
cooperation with consular, national and local authorities, as well as relevant migrant 
organizations, as a means to facilitate information, services and assistance to migrants in 
emergency situations and ensure migrants’ accessibility to relevant and timely information, 
such as by establishing helplines and consolidating national digital databases, while 
upholding the right to privacy and protecting personal data 


Provide consular support to our nationals through advice, including on local laws and 
customs, interaction with authorities, financial inclusion, and business establishment, as 
well as through the issuance of relevant documentation, such as travel documents, and 
consular identity documents that may facilitate access to services, assistance in 
emergency situations, the opening of a bank account, and access to remittance facilities 


OBJECTIVE 15: Provide access to basic services for migrants 


31. 


We commit to ensure that all migrants, regardless of their migration status, can exercise their 
human rights through safe access to basic services. We further commit to strengthen migrant- 
inclusive service delivery systems, notwithstanding that nationals and regular migrants may be 
entitled to more comprehensive service provision, while ensuring that any differential treatment 
must be based on law, proportionate, pursue a legitimate aim, in accordance with international 
human rights law. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Enact laws and take measures to ensure that service delivery does not amount to 
discrimination against migrants on the grounds of race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, disability or other grounds 
irrespective of cases where differential provision of services based on migration status 
might apply 


Ensure that cooperation between service providers and immigration authorities does not 
exacerbate vulnerabilities of irregular migrants by compromising their safe access to basic 


services or unlawfully infringing upon the human rights to privacy, liberty and security of 
person at places of basic service delivery 


Establish and strengthen holistic and easily accessible service points at local level, that are 
migrant inclusive, offer relevant information on basic services in a gender- and disability- 
responsive as well as child-sensitive manner, and facilitate safe access thereto 


Establish or mandate independent institutions at the national or local level, such as National 
Human Rights Institutions, to receive, investigate and monitor complaints about situations 
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in which migrants’ access to basic services is systematically denied or hindered, facilitate 
access to redress, and work towards a change in practice 


Incorporate the health needs of migrants in national and local health care policies and 
plans, such as by strengthening capacities for service provision, facilitating affordable and 
non-discriminatory access, reducing communication barriers, and training health care 
providers on culturally-sensitive service delivery, in order to promote physical and mental 
health of migrants and communities overall, including by taking into consideration relevant 
recommendations from the WHO Framework of Priorities and Guiding Principles to 
Promote the Health of Refugees and Migrants 


Provide inclusive and equitable quality education to migrant children and youth, as well as 
facilitate access to lifelong learning opportunities , including by strengthening the capacities 
of education systems and by facilitating non-discriminatory access to early childhood 
development, formal schooling, non-formal education programmes for children for whom 
the formal system is inaccessible, on-the-job and vocational training, technical education, 
and language training, as well as by fostering partnerships with all stakeholders that can 
support this endeavour 


OBJECTIVE 16: Empower migrants and societies to realize full inclusion and social cohesion 


32. Wecommit to foster inclusive and cohesive societies by empowering migrants to become active 
members of society and promoting the reciprocal engagement of receiving communities and 
migrants in the exercise of their rights and obligations towards each other, including observance 
of national laws and respect for customs of the country of destination. We further commit to 
strengthen the welfare of all members of societies by minimizing disparities, avoiding 
polarization and increasing public confidence in policies and institutions related to migration, in 
line with the acknowledgment that fully integrated migrants are better positioned to contribute 
to prosperity. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Promote mutual respect for the cultures, traditions and customs of communities of 
destination and of migrants by exchanging and implementing best practices on integration 
policies, programmes and activities, including on ways to promote acceptance of diversity 
and facilitate social cohesion and inclusion 


Establish comprehensive and needs-based pre-departure and post-arrival programmes 
that may include rights and obligations, basic language training, as well as orientation about 
social norms and customs in the country of destination 


Develop national short, medium and long term policy goals regarding the inclusion of 
migrants in societies, including on labour market integration, family reunification, education, 
non-discrimination and health, including by fostering partnerships with relevant 
stakeholders 


Work towards inclusive labour markets and full participation of migrant workers in the formal 
economy by facilitating access to decent work and employment for which they are most 
qualified, in accordance with local and national labour market demands and skills supply 


Empower migrant women by eliminating gender-based discriminatory restrictions on formal 
employment, ensuring the right to freedom of association, and facilitating access to relevant 
basic services, as measures to promote their leadership and guarantee their full, free and 
equal participation in society and the economy 
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Establish community centres or programmes at the local level to facilitate migrant 
participation in the receiving society by involving migrants, community members, diaspora 
organizations, migrant associations, and local authorities in intercultural dialogue, sharing 
of stories, mentorship programmes, and development of business ties that improve 
integration outcomes and foster mutual respect 


Capitalize on the skills, cultural and language proficiency of migrants and receiving 
communities by developing and promoting peer-to-peer training exchanges, gender- 
responsive, vocational and civic integration courses and workshops 


Support multicultural activities through sports, music, arts, culinary festivals, volunteering 
and other social events that will facilitate mutual understanding and appreciation of migrant 
cultures and those of destination communities 


Promote school environments that are welcoming and safe, and support the aspirations of 
migrant children by enhancing relationships within the school community, incorporating 
evidence-based information about migration in education curricula, and dedicating targeted 
resources to schools with a high concentration of migrant children for integration activities 
in order to promote respect for diversity and inclusion, and to prevent all forms 
discrimination, including racism, xenophobia and intolerance 


OBJECTIVE 17: Eliminate all forms of discrimination and promote evidence-based public 
discourse to shape perceptions of migration 


33. Wecommit to eliminate all forms of discrimination, condemn and counter expressions, acts and 
manifestations of racism, racial discrimination, violence, xenophobia and related intolerance 
against all migrants in conformity with international human rights law. We further commit to 
promote an open and evidence-based public discourse on migration and migrants in partnership 
with all parts of society, that generates a more realistic, humane and constructive perception in 
this regard. We also commit to protect freedom of expression in accordance with international 
law, recognizing that an open and free debate contributes to a comprehensive understanding 
of all aspects of migration. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Enact, implement or maintain legislation that penalizes hate crimes and aggravated hate 
crimes targeting migrants, and train law enforcement and other public officials to identify, 
prevent and respond to such crimes and other acts of violence that target migrants, as well 
as to provide medical, legal and psychosocial assistance for victims 


Empower migrants and communities to denounce any acts of incitement to violence 
directed towards migrants by informing them of available mechanisms for redress, and 
ensure that those who actively participate in the commission of a hate crime targeting 
migrants are held accountable, in accordance with national legislation, while upholding 
international human rights law, in particular the right to freedom of expression 


Promote independent, objective and quality reporting of media outlets, including internet- 
based information, including by sensitizing and educating media professionals on 
migration-related issues and terminology, investing in ethical reporting standards and 
advertising, and stopping allocation of public funding or material support to media outlets 
that systematically promote intolerance, xenophobia, racism and other forms of 
discrimination towards migrants, in full respect for the freedom of the media 
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Establish mechanisms to prevent, detect and respond to racial, ethnic and religious profiling 
of migrants by public authorities, as well as Systematic instances of intolerance, 
xenophobia, racism and all other multiple and intersecting forms of discrimination in 
partnership with National Human Rights Institutions, including by tracking and publishing 
trends analyses, and ensuring access to effective complaint and redress mechanisms 


Provide migrants, especially migrant women, with access to national and regional 
complaint and redress mechanisms with a view to promoting accountability and addressing 
governmental actions related to discriminatory acts and manifestations carried out against 
migrants and their families 


Promote awareness-raising campaigns targeted at communities of Origin, transit and 
destination in order to inform public perceptions regarding the positive contributions of safe, 
orderly and regular migration, based on evidence and facts, and to end racism, xenophobia 
and stigmatization against all migrants 


Engage migrants, political, religious and community leaders, as well as educators and 
service providers to detect and prevent incidences of intolerance, racism, xenophobia, and 
other forms of discrimination against migrants and diasporas and support activities in local 
communities to promote mutual respect, including in the context of electoral campaigns 


OBJECTIVE 18: Invest in skills development and facilitate mutual recognition of skills, 
qualifications and competences 


34. We commit to invest in innovative solutions that facilitate mutual recognition of skills, 
qualifications and competences of migrant workers at all skills levels, and promote demanda- 
driven skills development to optimize the employability of migrants in formal labour markets in 
countries of destination and in countries of origin upon return, as well as to ensure decent work 
in labour migration. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


d) 


Develop standards and guidelines for the mutual recognition of foreign qualifications and 
non-formally acquired skills in different sectors in collaboration with the respective 
industries with a view to ensuring worldwide compatibility based on existing models and 
best practices 


Promote transparency of certifications and compatibility of National Qualifications 
Frameworks by agreeing on standard criteria, indicators and assessment parameters, and 
by creating and strengthening national skills profiling tools, registries or institutions in order 
to facilitate effective and efficient mutual recognition procedures at all skills levels 


Conclude bilateral, regional or multilateral mutual recognition agreements or include 
recognition provisions in other agreements, such as labour mobility or trade agreements, 
in order to provide equivalence or comparability in national systems, such as automatic or 
managed mutual recognition mechanisms 


Use technology and digitalization to evaluate and mutually recognize skills more 
comprehensively based on formal credentials as well as non-formally acquired 
competences and professional experience at all skills levels 


Build global skills partnerships amongst countries that strengthen training capacities of 
national authorities and relevant stakeholders, including the private sector and trade 
unions, and foster skills development of workers in countries of origin and migrants in 
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countries of destination with a view to preparing trainees for employability in the labour 
markets of all participating countries 


f) Promote inter-institutional networks and collaborative programmes for partnerships 
between the private sector and educational institutions in countries of origin and destination 
to enable mutually beneficial skills development opportunities for migrants, communities 
and participating partners, including by building on the best practices of the Business 
Mechanism developed in the context of the Global Forum on Migration and Development 


g) Engage in bilateral partnerships and programmes in cooperation with relevant stakeholders 
that promote skills development, mobility and circulation, such as student exchange 
programmes, scholarships, professional exchange programmes and trainee- or 
apprenticeships that include options for beneficiaries, after successful completion of these 
programmes, to seek employment and engage in entrepreneurship 


h) Cooperate with the private sector and employers to make available easily accessible and 
gender-responsive remote or online skills development and matching programmes to 
migrants at all skills levels, including early and occupation-specific language training, on- 
the-job training and access to advanced training programmes, to enhance their 
employability in sectors with demand for labour based on the industry’s knowledge of labour 
market dynamics, especially to promote the economic empowerment of women 


i) | Enhance the ability of migrant workers to transition from a job or employer to another by 
making available documentation that recognizes skills acquired on the job or through 
training in order to optimize the benefits of upskilling 


j) | Develop and promote innovative ways to mutually recognize and assess formally and 
informally acquired skills, including through timely and complementary training to job 
seekers, mentoring, and internship programmes in order to fully recognize existing 
credentials and provide certificates of proficiency for the validation of newly acquired skills 


k) Establish screening mechanisms of credentials and offer information to migrants on how to 
get their skills and qualifications assessed and recognized prior to departure, including in 
recruitment processes or at an early stage after arrival to improve employability 


|) | Cooperate to promote documentation and information tools, in partnership with relevant 
stakeholders, that provide an overview of a worker’s credentials, skills and qualifications, 
recognized in countries of origin, transit and destination, in order to enable employers to 
evaluate the suitability of migrant workers in job application processes 


OBJECTIVE 19: Create conditions for migrants and diasporas to fully contribute to 
sustainable development in all countries 


35. We commit to empower migrants and diasporas to catalyse their development contributions, 
and to harness the benefits of migration as a source of sustainable development, reaffirming 
that migration is a multidimensional reality of major relevance for the sustainable development 
of countries of origin, transit and destination 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 
a) Ensure the full and effective implementation of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 


Development and the Addis Ababa Action Agenda by fostering and facilitating the positive 
effects of migration for the realization of all Sustainable Development Goals 
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b) Integrate migration into development planning and sectoral policies at local, national 
regional and global levels, taking into consideration relevant existing policy guidelines and 
recommendations, such as the GMG Handbook on Mainstreaming Migration into 
Development Planning, in order to strengthen policy coherence and effectiveness of 
development cooperation 


c) Invest in research on the impact of non-financial contributions of migrants and diasporas to 
sustainable development in countries of origin and destination, such as knowledge and 
skills transfer, social and civic engagement, and cultural exchange, with a view to 
developing evidence-based policies and strengthening global policy discussions 


d) Facilitate the contributions of migrants and diasporas to their countries of origin, including 
by establishing or strengthening government structures or mechanisms at all levels, such 
as dedicated diaspora offices or focal points, diaspora policy advisory boards for 
governments to account for the potential of migrants and diasporas in migration and 
development policy-making, and dedicated diaspora focal points in diplomatic or consular 
missions 


e) Develop targeted support programmes and financial products that facilitate migrant and 
diaspora investments and entrepreneurship, including by providing administrative and legal 
support in business creation, granting seed capital-matching, establish diaspora bonds and 
diaspora development funds, investment funds, and organize dedicated trade fairs 


f) Provide easily accessible information and guidance, including through digital platforms, as 
well as tailored mechanisms for the coordinated and effective financial, voluntary or 
philanthropic engagement of migrants and diasporas, especially in humanitarian 
emergencies in their countries of origin, including by involving consular missions 


g) Enable political participation and engagement of migrants in their countries of origin, 
including in peace and reconciliation processes, in elections and political reforms, such as 
by establishing voting registries for citizens abroad, and by parliamentary representation, 
in accordance with national legislation 


h) Promote migration policies that optimize the benefits of diasporas for countries of origin 
and destination and their communities, by facilitating flexible modalities to travel, work and 
invest with minimal administrative burdens, including by reviewing and revising visa, 
residency and citizenship regulations, as appropriate 


i) | Cooperate with other States, the private sector and employers organizations to enable 
migrants and diasporas, especially those in highly technical fields and in high demand, to 
carry out some of their professional activities and engage in knowledge transfer in their 
home countries, without necessarily losing employment, residence status, or earned social 
benefits 

j) Build partnerships between local authorities, local communities, the private sector, 
diasporas, hometown associations and migrant organizations to promote knowledge and 
skills transfer between their countries of origin and countries of destination, including by 
mapping the diasporas and their skills, as a means to maintain the link between diasporas 
and their country of origin 


OBJECTIVE 20: Promote faster, safer and cheaper transfer of remittances and foster financial 
inclusion of migrants 


36. We commit to promote faster, safer and cheaper remittances by further developing existing 
conducive policy and regulatory environments that enable competition, regulation and 
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innovation on the remittance market and by providing gender-responsive programmes and 
instruments that enhance the financial inclusion of migrants and their families. We further 
commit to optimize the transformative impact of remittances on the well-being of migrant 
workers and their families, as well as on sustainable development of countries, while respecting 
that remittances constitute an important source of private capital, and cannot be equated to 
other international financial flows, such as foreign direct investment, official development 
assistance, or other public sources of financing for development. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


Develop a roadmap to reduce the transaction costs of migrant remittances to less than 3 
per cent and eliminate remittance corridors with costs higher than 5 per cent by 2030 in 
line with target 10.c of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development 


Promote and support the United Nations International Day of Family Remittances and the 
IFAD Global Forum on Remittances, Investment and Development as an important 
platform to build and strengthen partnerships for innovative solutions on cheaper, faster 
and safer transfer of remittances with all relevant stakeholders 


Harmonize remittance market regulations and increase the interoperability of remittance 
infrastructure along corridors by ensuring that measures to combat illicit financial flows and 
money laundering do not impede migrant remittances through undue, excessive or 
discriminatory policies 


Establish conducive policy and regulatory frameworks that promote a competitive and 
innovative remittance market, remove unwarranted obstacles to non-bank remittance 
service providers in accessing payment system infrastructure, apply tax exemptions or 
incentives to remittance transfers, promote market access to diverse service providers, 
incentivize the private sector to expand remittance services, and enhance the security and 
predictability of low-value transactions by bearing in mind de-risking concerns, and 
developing a methodology to distinguish remittances from illicit flows, in consultation with 
remittance service providers and financial regulators 


Develop innovative technological solutions for remittance transfer, such as mobile 
payments, digital tools or e-banking, to reduce costs, improve speed, enhance security, 
increase transfer through regular channels and open up gender-responsive distribution 
channels to underserved populations, including for persons in rural areas, persons with low 
levels of literacy, and persons with disabilities 


Provide accessible information on remittance transfer costs by provider and channel, such 
as comparison websites, in order to increase the transparency and competition on the 
remittance transfer market, and promote financial literacy and inclusion of migrants and 
their families through education and training 


Develop programmes and instruments to promote investments from remittance senders in 
local development and entrepreneurship in countries of origin, such as through matching- 
grant mechanisms, municipal bonds and partnerships with hometown associations, in order 


to enhance the transformative potential of remittances beyond the individual households of 
migrant workers at skills levels 


Enable migrant women to access financial literacy training and formal remittance transfer 
Systems, as well as to open a bank account, own and manage financial assets, investments 


and business as means to address gender inequalities and foster their active participation 
in the economy 


Provide access to and develop banking solutions and financial instruments for migrants, 
including low-income and female-headed households, such as bank accounts that permit 
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direct deposits by employers, savings accounts, loans and credits in cooperation with the 
banking sector 


OBJECTIVE 21: Cooperate in facilitating safe and dignified return and readmission, as well 
as sustainable reintegration 


37. We commit to facilitate and cooperate for safe and dignified return and to guarantee due 
process, individual assessment and effective remedy, by upholding the prohibition of collective 
expulsion and of returning migrants when there is a real and foreseeable risk of death, torture, 
and other cruel, inhuman, and degrading treatment or punishment, or other irreparable harm, in 
accordance with our obligations under international human rights law. We further commit to 
ensure that our nationals are duly received and readmitted, in full respect for the human right to 
return to one’s own country and the obligation of States to readmit their own nationals. We also 
commit to create conducive conditions for personal safety, economic empowerment, inclusion 
and social cohesion in communities, in order to ensure that reintegration of migrants upon return 
to their countries of origin is sustainable. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


f) 


Develop and implement bilateral, regional and multilateral cooperation frameworks and 
agreements, including readmission agreements, ensuring that return and readmission of 
migrants to their own country is safe, dignified and in full compliance with international 
human rights law, including the rights of the child, by determining clear and mutually agreed 
procedures that uphold procedural safeguards, guarantee individual assessments and 
legal certainty, and by ensuring they also include provisions that facilitate sustainable 
reintegration 


Promote gender-responsive and child-sensitive return and reintegration programmes, that 
may include legal, social and financial support, guaranteeing that all returns in the context 
of such voluntary programmes effectively take place on the basis of the migrant’s free, prior 
and informed consent, and that returning migrants are assisted in their reintegration 
process through effective partnerships, including to avoid they become displaced in the 
country of origin upon return 


Cooperate on identification of nationals and issuance of travel documents for safe and 
dignified return and readmission in cases of persons that do not have the legal right to stay 
on another State’s territory, by establishing reliable and efficient means of identification of 
own nationals such as through the addition of biometric identifiers in population registries, 
and by digitalizing civil registry systems, with full respect to the right to privacy and 
protection of personal data 


Foster institutional contacts between consular authorities and relevant officials from 
countries of origin and destination, and provide adequate consular assistance to returning 
migrants prior to return by facilitating access to documentation, travel documents, and other 
services, in order to ensure predictability, safety and dignity in return and readmission 


Ensure that the return of migrants who do not have the legal right to stay on another State’s 
territory is safe and dignified, follows an individual assessment, is carried out by competent 
authorities through prompt and effective cooperation between countries of origin and 
destination, and allows all applicable legal remedies to be exhausted, in compliance with 
due process guarantees, and other obligations under international human rights law 


Establish or strengthen national monitoring mechanisms on return, in partnership with 
relevant stakeholders, that provide independent recommendations on ways and means to 
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h) 


strengthen accountability, in order to guarantee the safety, dignity, and human rights of all 
returning migrants 


Ensure that return and readmission processes involving children are carried out only after 
4 determination of the best interests of the child, take into account the right to family life, 
family unity, and that a parent, legal guardian or specialized official accompanies the child 
throughout the return process, ensuring that appropriate reception, care and reintegration 
arrangements for children are in place in the country of origin upon return 


Facilitate the sustainable reintegration of returning migrants into community life by 
providing them equal access to social protection and services, justice, psycho-social 
assistance, vocational training, employment opportunities and decent work, recognition of 
skills acquired abroad, and financial services, in order to fully build upon their 
entrepreneurship, skills and human capital as active members of society and contributors 
to sustainable development in the country of origin upon return 


Identify and address the needs of the communities to which migrants return by including 
respective provisions in national and local development strategies, infrastructure planning, 
budget allocations and other relevant policy decisions and cooperating with local authorities 
and relevant stakeholders 


OBJECTIVE 22: Establish mechanisms for the portability of social security entitlements and 
earned benefits 


38. We commit to assist migrant workers at all skills levels to have access to social protection in 
countries of destination and profit from the portability of applicable social security entitlements 
and earned benefits in their countries of origin or when they decide to take up work in another 
country. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) 


C) 


Establish or maintain non-discriminatory national social protection systems, including social 
protection floors for nationals and migrants, in line with the ILO Recommendation 202 on 
Social Protection Floors 


Conclude reciprocal bilateral, regional or multilateral social security agreements on the 
portability of earned benefits for migrant workers at all skills levels, which refer to applicable 
social protection floors in the respective States, applicable social security entitlements and 
provisions, such as pensions, healthcare or other earned benefits, or integrate such 


provisions into other relevant agreements, such as those on long-term and temporary 
labour migration | 


Integrate provisions on the portability of entitlements and earned benefits into national 
social security frameworks, designate focal points in countries of origin, transit and 
destination that facilitate portability requests from migrants, address the difficulties women 
and older persons can face in accessing social protection, and establish dedicated 


instruments, such as migrant welfare funds in countries of origin that support migrant 
workers and their families 
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OBJECTIVE 23: Strengthen international cooperation and global partnerships for Safe, 
orderly and regular migration 


39. We commit to support each other in the realization of the objectives and commitments laid out 
in this Global Compact through enhanced international cooperation, a revitalized global 
partnership, and in the spirit of solidarity, reaffirming the centrality of a comprehensive and 
integrated approach to facilitate safe, orderly and regular migration, and recognizing that we are 
all countries of origin, transit and destination. We further commit to take joint action in addressing 
the challenges faced by each country to implement this Global Compact, underscoring the 
specific challenges faced in particular by African countries, least developed countries, 
landlocked developing countries, small island developing States, and middle-income countries. 
We also commit to promote the mutually reinforcing nature between the Global Compact and 
existing international legal and policy frameworks, by aligning the implementation of this Global 
Compact with such frameworks, particularly the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development as 
well as the Addis Ababa Action Agenda, and their recognition that migration and sustainable 
development are multidimensional and interdependent. 


To realize this commitment, we will draw from the following actions: 


a) Support other States as we collectively implement the Global Compact, including through 
the provision of financial and technical assistance, in line with national priorities, policies 
action plans and strategies, through a whole-of-government and whole-of-society approach 


b) Increase international and regional cooperation to accelerate the implementation of the 
2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development in geographic areas from where irregular 
migration systematically originates due to consistent impacts of poverty, unemployment, 
climate change and disasters, inequality, corruption, poor governance, among other 
structural factors, through appropriate cooperation frameworks, innovative partnerships 
and the involvement of all relevant stakeholders, while upholding national ownership and 
shared responsibility 


c) Involve and support local authorities in the identification of needs and opportunities for 
international cooperation for the effective implementation of the Global Compact and 
integrate their perspectives and priorities into development strategies, programmes and 
planning on migration, as a means to ensure good governance as well as policy coherence 
across levels of government and policy sectors, and maximize the effectiveness and impact 
of international development cooperation 


d) Make use of the capacity-building mechanism and build upon other existing instruments to 
strengthen the capacities of relevant authorities by mobilizing technical, financial and 
human resources from States international financial institutions, the private sector, 
international organizations and other sources in order to assist all States in fulfilling the 
commitments outlined in this Global Compact 


e) Conclude bilateral, regional or multilateral mutually beneficial, tailored and transparent 
partnerships, in line with international law, that develop targeted solutions to migration 
policy issues of common interest and address opportunities and challenges of migration in 
accordance with the Global Compact 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


For the effective implementation of the Global Compact, we require concerted efforts at global, 
regional, national and local levels, including a coherent United Nations system. 


We commit to fulfil the objectives and commitments outlined in the Global Compact, in line with 
our vision and guiding principles, by taking effective steps at all levels to facilitate safe, orderly 
and regular migration at all stages. We will implement the Global Compact, within our own 
countries and at the regional and global levels, taking into account different national realities, 
capacities, and levels of development, and respecting national policies and priorities. We 
reaffirm our commitment to international law and emphasize that the Global Compact is to be 
implemented in a manner that is consistent with our rights and obligations under international 
law. 


We will implement the Global Compact through enhanced bilateral, regional and multilateral 
cooperation and a revitalized global partnership in a spirit of solidarity. We will continue building 
on existing mechanisms, platforms and frameworks to address migration in all its dimensions. 
Recognizing the centrality of international cooperation for the effective fulfilment of the 
objectives and commitments, we will strive to reinforce our engagement in North-South, South- 
South and triangular cooperation and assistance. Our cooperation efforts in this regard will be 
aligned with the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and the Addis Ababa Action 
Agenda. 


We decide to establish a capacity-building mechanism in the United Nations, building upon 
existing initiatives, that supports efforts of Member States to implement the Global Compact. It 
allows Members States, the United Nations and other relevant stakeholders, including the 
private sector and philanthropic foundations, to contribute technical, financial and human 
resources on a voluntary basis in order to strengthen capacities and foster multi-partner 
cooperation. The capacity-building mechanism will consist of: 

a) Aconnection hub that facilitates demand-driven, tailor-made and integrated solutions, by: 


i. advising on, assessing and processing country requests for the development of 
solutions 


li. identifying main implementing partners within and outside of the United Nations 
system, in line with their comparative advantages and operational Capacities 


iii. | Connecting the request to similar initiatives and solutions for peer-to-peer exchange 
and potential replication, where existing and relevant 


iv. ensuring effective set-up for multi-agency and multi-stakeholder implementation 


v. identifying funding opportunities, including by initiating the start-up fund 


b) A start-up fund for initial financing to realize project-oriented solutions, by: 
i. providing seed-funding, where needed, to jump start a specific project 
li. complementing other funding sources 


li. receiving voluntary financial contributions by Member States, the United Nations, 
International financial institutions, and other Stakeholders, including the private 
sector and philanthropic foundations 


Cc) Aglobal knowledge platform as an online open data source, by: 


|. serving as a repository of existing evidence, practices and initiatives 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


li. facilitating the accessibility to knowledge and sharing of solutions 


iii. building on the GFMD Platform for Partnerships and other relevant sources 


We will implement the Global Compact in cooperation and partnership with migrants, civil 
society, migrant and diaspora organizations, faith-based organizations, local authorities and 
communities, the private sector, trade unions, parliamentarians, National Human Rights 
Institutions, the International Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement, academia, the media 
and other relevant stakeholders. 


We welcome the decision of the Secretary-General to establish a United Nations network on 
migration to ensure effective and coherent system-wide support to implementation, including 
the capacity-building mechanism, as well as follow-up and review of the Global Compact, in 
response to the needs of Member States. In this regard, we note that: 


a) lOM-will serve as the coordinator and secretariat of the network 


b) the network will fully draw from the technical expertise and experience of relevant entities 
within the United Nations system 


c) the work of the network will be fully aligned with existing coordination mechanisms and the 
repositioning of the United Nations Development System 


We request the Secretary-General, drawing on the network, to report to the General Assembly 
on a biennial basis on the implementation of the Global Compact, the activities of the United 
Nations system in this regard, as well as the functioning of the institutional arrangements. 


Further recognizing the important role of State-led processes and platforms at global and 
regional levels in advancing the international dialogue on migration, we invite the Global Forum 
on Migration and Development, Regional Consultative Processes and other global, regional and 
subregional fora to provide platforms to exchange experiences on the implementation of the 
Global Compact, share good practices on policies and cooperation, promote innovative 
approaches, and foster multi-stakeholder partnerships around specific policy issues. 


FOLLOW-UP AND REVIEW 


We will review the progress made at local, national, regional and global levels in implementing 
the Global Compact in the framework of the United Nations through a State-led approach and 
with the participation of all relevant stakeholders. For follow-up and review, we agree on 
intergovernmental measures that will assist us in fulfilling our objectives and commitments. 


Considering that international migration requires a forum at global level through which Member 
States can review the implementation progress and guide the direction of the United Nations’ 


work, we decide that: 


a) The High-level Dialogue on International Migration and Development, currently scheduled 
to take place every fourth session of the General Assembly, shall be repurposed and 
renamed “International Migration Review Forum” 


b) The International Migration Review Forum shall serve as the primary intergovernmental 
global platform for Member States to discuss and share progress on the implementation of 
all aspects of the Global Compact, including as it relates to the 2030 Agenda for 
Sustainable Development, and with the participation of all relevant stakeholders 
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50, 


a1. 


D2: 


53. 


54. 


c) The International Migration Review Forum shall take place every four years beginning in 
2022 


d) The International Migration Review Forum shall discuss the implementation of the Global 
Compact at the local, national, regional and global levels, as well as allow for interaction 
with other relevant stakeholders with a view to building upon accomplishments and 
identifying opportunities for further cooperation 


e) Each edition of the International Migration Review Forum will result in an_ inter- 
governmentally agreed Progress Declaration, which may be taken into consideration by 
the High Level Political Forum on Sustainable Development 


Considering that most international migration takes place within regions, we invite relevant 
subregional, regional and cross-regional processes, platforms and organizations, including the 
United Nations Regional Economic Commissions or Regional Consultative Processes, to review 
the implementation of the Global Compact within the respective regions, beginning in 2020, 
alternating with discussions at global level at a four year interval, in order to effectively inform 
each edition of the International Migration Review Forum, with the participation of all relevant 
stakeholders. 


We invite the Global Forum on Migration and Development to provide a space for annual 
informal exchange on the implementation of the Global Compact, and report the findings, best 
practices and innovative approaches to the International Migration Review Forum. 


Recognizing the important contributions of State-led initiatives on international migration, we 
invite fora, such as the IOM International Dialogue on Migration, Regional Consultative 
Processes, and others to contribute to the International Migration Review Forum by providing 
relevant data, evidence, best practices, innovative approaches and recommendations as they 
relate to the implementation of the Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration. 


We encourage all Member States to develop, as soon as practicable, ambitious national 
responses for the implementation of the Global Compact, and to conduct regular and inclusive 
reviews of progress at the national level, such as through the voluntary elaboration and use of 
a national implementation plan. Such reviews should draw on contributions from all relevant 
stakeholders, as well as parliaments and local authorities, and serve to effectively inform the 


participation of Member States in the International Migration Review Forum and other relevant 
fora. 


We request the President of the General Assembly to launch and conclude, in 2019, open, 
transparent and inclusive intergovernmental consultations to determine the precise modalities 
and organizational aspects of the International Migration Review Fora, and articulate how the 
contributions of the regional reviews and other relevant processes will inform the Fora, as a 


means to further strengthen overall effectiveness and consistency of the follow-up and review 
outlined in the Global Compact. 
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Global compact on refugees: 
from draft 3 (4 June) to final draft (26 June) 


Explanatory memorandum on main changes 


In line with the iterative approach, specific amendments requested by delegations at the June formal 
consultations or through written submissions have been taken into account to the extent possible, and with 
a view to achieving consensus. Most of the changes in the final draft constitute a “fine-tuning” of the text. 


The sections on Global Refugee Forums (paras 17-19) and “follow up and review” (paras 101-107) have 
been revised to balance the views of delegations. It is suggested for Global Refugee Forums to take place 
every four years, with the first Forum being held in 2019 (para 17). Forums would be complemented by 
high-level officials’ meetings held every two years between Forums to provide “mid-term review” — the 
first of these will take place in 2021 (paras 19 and 104). Annual reporting will also be undertaken by the 


- High Commissioner for Refugees in his/her regular report to the General Assembly (para 105). 


“Success” under the global compact will be assessed in terms of progress towards the achievement of its 
four objectives. Taking into account the views of delegations, it is proposed that indicators be developed 
for each objective ahead of the first Global Refugee Forum in 2019 (para 102). Reference is made to the 
non-paper prepared by UNHCR and presented at the informal exchange on 29 May 2018 in this regard. It 
is clarified that Forums will also be informed by the results of the process coordinated by UNHCR to 
measure the impact arising from hosting, protecting and assisting refugees (paras 48, 103). 


In addition: 


4. 


Some footnotes have been deleted or streamlined. The data and evidence section (paras 45-48) has been 
streamlined to ensure consistency of format with other sections. 


At the request of some delegations, the “mechanisms for burden- and responsibility-sharing” (draft 3) are 
retitled “arrangements for burden- and responsibility-sharing” along the lines of the zero draft (which 
referred to “modalities”). Their architecture and content have not otherwise changed. 


Para 7 (objectives) has been further simplified: it is noted that the four objectives of the global compact 
are interlinked and interdependent; an emphasis is also placed on broadening the base of support. The 
need to better protect and assist refugees and support host countries and communities (contained in para 7 
of draft 3) is now contained in para 5 (guiding principles). 


It is emphasized that Part III.B is not intended to be prescriptive, exhaustive or to create additional 
impositions or burdens on host countries (paras 50, 67). 


The section entitled “Gender” in draft 3 has been renamed to “Women and girls” (section 2.4); the section 
on “Children and youth” renamed “Children, adolescents and youth” (section 2.5); and the section on 
“Tolerance and peaceful coexistence” renamed “Fostering good relations and peaceful coexistence” 


(section 2.10). 
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(i) 


Introduction 


Background 


li The predicament of refugees is a common concern of humankind. Refugee situations 
have increased in scope, scale and complexity and refugees require protection, assistance and 
solutions. Millions of refugees live in protracted situations, often in low- and middle-income 
countries facing their own economic and development challenges, and the average length of 
stay has continued to grow. Despite the tremendous generosity of host countries and donors, 
including unprecedented levels of humanitarian funding, the gap between needs and 
humanitarian funding has also widened. There is an urgent need for more equitable sharing 
of the burden and responsibility for hosting and supporting the world’s refugees, while taking 
account of existing contributions and the differing capacities and resources. among States. 
Refugees and host communities should not be left behind. 


ny The achievement of international cooperation in solving international problems of a 
humanitarian character is a core purpose of the United Nations, as set out inits Charter, and 
is in line with the principle of sovereign equality of States.! Similarly, the 1951 Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees (1951 Convention) recognizes that a satisfactory solution 
to refugee situations cannot be achieved without international cooperation, as the grant of 
asylum may place unduly heavy burdens on certain countries. *.It is vital to translate this long- 
standing principle into concrete and practical action, including through widening the support 
base beyond those countries that have historically contributed to the refugee cause through 
hosting refugees or other means. 


3 Against this background, the global compact on refugees intends to provide a basis 
for predictable and equitable burden- and responsibility-sharing among all United Nations 
Member States, together with other relevant stakeholders as appropriate, including but not 
limited to: international organizations within and outside the United Nations system, 
including those forming part of the International Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement; 
other humanitarian and development actors; international and regional financial institutions; 
regional organizations; local authorities; civil society, including faith-based organizations; 
academics and other experts; the private sector; media; host community members and 
refugees themselves (hereinafter “relevant stakeholders”). 


4, The global compact is»not legally binding. Yet it represents the political will and 
ambition of the international community as a whole for strengthened cooperation and 
solidarity with refugees and affected host countries. It will be operationalized through 
voluntary contributions to achieve collective outcomes and progress towards its objectives, 
set out in para 7 below. These contributions will be determined by each State and relevant 


_ stakeholder, taking into account their national realities, capacities and levels of development, 
~and respecting national policies and priorities. 


“Guiding principles 


Dy The global compact emanates from fundamental principles of humanity and 
international solidarity, and seeks to operationalize the principles of burden- and 
responsibility-sharing to better protect and assist refugees and support host countries and 
communities. The global compact is entirely non-political in nature, including in its 


1 


2 Preamble, recital 4 (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 189, No. 2545), See also 
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implementation, and is in line with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. It is grounded in the international refugee protection regime, centred on the cardinal 
principle of non-refoulement, and at the core of which is the 1951 Convention and its 1967 
Protocol.* Some regions have also adopted specific instruments which apply to their own 
respective contexts.* The global compact is guided by relevant international human rights 
instruments,° international humanitarian law, as well as other international instruments as 
applicable.° It is complemented by instruments for the protection of stateless persons, where 
applicable.’ The humanitarian principles of humanity, neutrality, Heantai his and 
independence — A/RES/46/182 and all subsequent General Assembly resolutions on the . 
subject, including resolution A/RES/7 1/127 —as well as the centrality of protection also guide 
the overall application of the global compact. National ownership and leadership are k 

its successful implementation, taking into account national legislation, policies and pri ,ritie 


6. It is recognized that a number of States not parties to the international refugee “ 
instruments have shown a generous approach to hosting refugees. All countries not yet parties 
are encouraged to consider acceding to those instruments and States parties with reservations 
to give consideration to withdrawing them. frm till 


(iii) Objectives 


7. The objectives of the global compact as a whole are to: (i). ease'pressures on host 


and (iv) support conditions in countries of origin for return in safety,and dignity. The global 


ntributions among States and other 


facilitate more equitable, sustained and predictable co 
relevant stakeholders. ; 


s See the 1969 OAU Conven ion Governing the Specific Aspects of Refugee Problems in 

Africa (United Nati¢ ‘§ reaty Series, vol. 1001, No. 14691); the 1984 Cartagena Declaration on 

Refugees; and the T 

Fundamental Rights ofthe European Union, article 18. See also the Bangkok Principles on the Status 

and Treatment of Refugees of 31 December 1966 (final text adopted 24 June 2001). 

5 Including, but not limited to, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (which inter alia 

tight to seek asylum in its article 14) (A/RES/3/217 A); the Vienna Declaration and 

y u yn: the Convention on the Rights of the Child (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 

“ »1577, No. 27531); the Convention against Torture (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 1465, No. 
24841); the International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 660, No. 9464); the International Covenant on Civil and Political 

>» Rights (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 999, No. 14668); the International Covenant on Economic, 

~ Social and Cultural Rights (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 993, No. 14531); the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 

- 1249, No. 20378); and the Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (United Nations, 

Treaty Series, vol. 2515, No. 44910). 
e E.g., Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women and 
Children, supplementing the United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime 
(United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 2237, No. 39574); Protocol against the Smuggling of Migrants by 
Land, Sea and Air, supplementing the United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized 
Crime (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 2241, No. 39574). 
: 1954 Convention on the Status of Stateless Persons (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 360, 
No. 5158); 1961 Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness (United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 


909, No. 14458). 


’ 
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(iv) Prevention and addressing root causes 


8. Large-scale refugee movements and protracted refugee situations persist around the 
world. Protecting and caring for refugees is life-saving for the individuals involved and an 
investment in the future, but importantly needs to be accompanied by dedicated efforts to 
address root causes. While not in themselves causes of refugee movements, climate, 
environmental degradation and natural disasters increasingly interact with the drivers of 
refugee movements. In the first instance, addressing root causes is the responsibility of 
countries at the origin of refugee movements. However, averting and resolving large refugee 
situations are also matters of serious concern to the international community as a whole, 
requiring early efforts to address their drivers and triggers, as well as improved cooperation 
among political, humanitarian, development and peace actors. > 


9, Against this background, the global compact complements ongoing United Nations 
endeavours in the areas of prevention, peace, security, sustainable development, migration 
and peacebuilding. All States and relevant stakeholders are called on to tackle the root causes 
of large refugee situations, including through heightened international efforts to prevent and 
resolve conflict; to uphold the Charter of the United Nations, international law, including 
international humanitarian law, as well as the rule of law at the national and international 
levels; to promote, respect, protect and fulfil human rights and fundamental freedoms for all; 
and to end exploitation and abuse, as well as discrimination of any kind on'the basis of race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion; national or social origin, property, 
birth, disability, age, or other status. The international community as a whole is also called 
on to support efforts to alleviate poverty, reduce disaster risks,,and provide development 
assistance to countries of origin, in line with the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development 
and other relevant frameworks.’ 


Il. Comprehensive refugee response framework 


10. Part Il of the global compact is the comprehensive refugee response framework 
(CRRF) as adopted by the United Nations General Assembly (A/RES/7 1/1, Annex 1). This 
constitutes an integral.part of the global’compact. 


Ill. Programme of action 


11. In line with A/RES/71/1, the purpose of the programme of action is to facilitate the 
application of a comprehensive response in support of refugees and countries particularly 
affected by a large refugee movement, or a protracted refugee situation, through effective 
arrangements for burden- and responsibility-sharing (Part IIIA); and areas for timely 
contributions in support of host countries and, where appropriate, countries of origin (Part 
III-B). These parts are to be read as interlinked. 


]2. While the CRRF relates specifically to large refugee situations, population 
movements are not necessarily homogenous, and may be of a composite character. Some 
may be large movements involving both refugees and others on the move: other Situations 
may involve refugees and internally displaced persons; and, in certain situations, external 
forced displacement may result from sudden-onset natural disasters and environmental 
degradation. These situations present complex challenges for affected States, which may seek 
support from the international community to address them. Support for appropriate responses 
could build on the operational partnerships between relevant actors, including UNHCR and 


.. SS eee 
N + >, ee oe . . ‘ ‘ 
E.g. Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk Reduction 2015 - 2030 and Agenda 2063 
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the International Organization for Migration ( IOM), engaging their respective mandates, 
roles and expertise as appropriate to, ensure a coordinated approach. 


13. The programme of action is underpinned by a strong partnership and participatory 
approach, involving refugees and host communities, as well as age, gender, and diversity? 
considerations, including: promoting gender equality and empowering women and girls; 
ending all forms of sexual and gender-based violence, trafficking in persons, sexual 
exploitation and abuse, and harmful practices; facilitating the meaningful participation of 


youth, persons with disabilities and older persons; ensuring the best interests of the child; and 
combating discrimination. ' 


A. Arrangements for burden- and responsibility-sharing 


14. _ Countries that receive and host refugees, often for extended periods, make 4 an imme 


contribution from their own limited resources to the collective good, and indeed to the cause 


of humanity. It is imperative that these countries obtain tangible support of the international 
community as a whole in leading the response. 


15. The following arrangements seek to achieve more equitable and eceble burden- 
and responsibility-sharing with host countries and communities, and to support.the search for 
solutions, including, where appropriate, through assistanceto countries of origin. They entail 


complementary action at the global, region or COMES. niageiti level 
fr 


p Sof | international solidarity and 
cooperation, the arrangements are intended to be efficient, effectiv e and practicable. Action 
will be taken to avoid duplication and to streamline, the arrangements within existing 
processes where this is appropriate, including to ensure appropriate linkages with the 
Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’ s Programme (Executive Committee). At 
the same time, these arrangements. will necessarily go beyond existing processes, changing 
the way that the international community as a whole responds to large refugee situations so 
as to ensure better sharing of “fe burden and i responsibility resulting from the presence of 
large numbers of refugees,“ y 


16. In order to ensure full realization of the princi le 


W 


Uy 


1. Global na) ernational cooperation 


1.1 Global Refugee Forum 


i.» periodic G il¢ bal Refugee Forum, at ministerial level, will be convened for all United 
Nations Member States, together with relevant stakeholders, to announce concrete pledges 
and contributions towatds the objectives of the global compact, as set out in para 7, and to 
consider opp rtunities, challenges and ways in which burden- and responsibility-sharing can 
Abe enhanced. The first Forum will be convened in 2019. Subsequent Forums will be convened 
“every four years, unless otherwise agreed by the General Assembly, in order to ensure 
sustained momentum and political will. Forums will be co-convened and co-hosted by one 
».. or more State(s) and the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, with an invitation 
_ |. t@the United Nations Secretary-General to participate. Forums would, in principle, take place 
4 in Geneva to facilitate the participation of all States. In the years in which Forums take place, 
'y there will be no High Commissioner’s Dialogue on Protection Challenges. 


y 


18. Pledges and contributions made at Global Refugee Forums could take different forms, 
including financial, material and technical assistance; 10 resettlement places and 
complementary pathways for admission to third countries; as well as other actions that States 
have elected to take at the national level in support of the objectives of the global compact. 


. See UNHCR Executive Committee (ExCom) Conclusion No. 108 (LIX) (2008), (f)-(k). 
a E.g., standby capacity or contributions to Support Platforms (section 2.2). 
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Part IIIB below serves as a non-exhaustive guide for areas against which pledges and 
contributions could be made. 


19. The first Global Refugee Forum in 2019 will be dedicated to receiving formal pledges 
and contributions. Subsequent Forums will provide an opportunity not only to make new 
pledges, but also for States and relevant stakeholders to take stock of the implementation of 
their previous pledges and progress towards the achievement of the objectives of the global 
compact. This will be complemented by high-level officials’ meetings, held every two years 
between Forums, which will provide an opportunity for “mid-term review”. The ongoing 
stocktaking at Global Refugee Forums and high-level officials’ meetings will be key ™ 
components of the follow up to the global compact (as set out in Part IV below). ' 


Arrangements to support a comprehensive response to a specific refugee situation 


National arrangements 


20. Drawing on good practices, and recognizing the importance of national leadership, 
national arrangements may be established by concerned host countries to coordinate and 
facilitate the efforts of all relevant stakeholders working to achieve a comprehensive 
response. The composition and working methods of national arrangements would be 
determined by host States, as would the need for capacity development for relevant national 
authorities to undertake such work. | 


21. Such efforts could support the development of a comprehensive plan under national 
leadership, in line with national policies and priorities, with the assistance of UNHCR and 
other relevant stakeholders as appropriate, setting out policy priorities; institutional and 
operational arrangements; requirements for support from the international community, 
including investment, financing, material and technical assistance; and solutions, including 
resettlement and complementary pathways for admission to third countries, as well as 
voluntary repatriation. 


Support Platform 


22. In support of national arrangements, host countries would be able to seek the 
activation of a Support Platform.!! 


23. The Support Platform would enable context-specific support for refugees and 
concerned host countries and communities. In a spirit of partnership and in line with host 
country ownership and leadership, its functions would include: 


Zo _ galvanizing political commitment and advocacy for prevention, protection, response 
‘and solutions; 


_~ mobilizing financial, material and technical assistance, as well as resettlement and 
complementary pathways for admission to third countries, in support of the 


>. _ comprehensive plan (para 21), where applicable, drawing on Global Refugee Forum 
~ pledges; 


- - facilitating coherent humanitarian and development responses, including through 
the early and sustained engagement of development actors in support of host 
communities and refugees; and 


- Supporting comprehensive policy initiatives to ease pressure on host countries, build 
resilience and self-reliance, and find solutions. 


24. Upon the request of concerned host countries or countries of origin, where 
appropriate, a Support Platform could be activated/deactivated and assisted by UNHCR, in 


Z In line with para 5. 
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close consultation with relevant States that have committed to contributing in principle, 


taking into account existing response efforts and political, peacekeeping and peacebuilding 
initiatives. Criteria for activation would include: 


a large-scale and/or complex refugee situation where the response capacity of a host 
State is or is expected to be overwhelmed; or 


- a protracted refugee situation where the host State(s) requires considerable 
additional support, and/or a major opportunity for a solution arises (e.g. large-scale 
voluntary repatriation to the country of origin). 


25. Each Support Platform would benefit from the leadership and engagement of a group 


of States to mobilize contributions and support, which may take different forms (para"23) 2 


The composition of this group would be specific to the context. Other relevant stakeholders 
would be invited to engage as appropriate. . 


26. Support Platforms would not be fixed bodies or undertake operational activities. They 
would draw on pre-announced expressions of interest (including at the Global Refugee 
Forum) and standby arrangements. They would complement and interact with. existing 
coordination mechanisms for humanitarian and development cooperation. In consultation 
with participating States, UNHCR would ensure regular reporting on the work of the Support 
Platforms to its Executive Committee, the United Nations General Assembly and the Global 
Refugee Forums, including to facilitate exchange of information, Mectces and experiences 
between different platforms. 


27. The strategy for support by a Platform San on a wide range of options. It could 
initiate a solidarity conference to generate support for the comprehensive plan, where this 
would add value and not duplicate other processes, bearing in mind the call for humanitarian 
assistance to be flexible, multi-year and unearmarked in line with para 32 below. A solidarity 
conference would be situation- specific, providing a strategic vehicle to garner broad-based 
support for host States or countries of origin, encompassing States, development actors, civil 


society, local communities and ‘the private sector, and seeking financial, material and 
technical contributions, as well S resettlement and complementary pathways for admission. 


Regional and subregignal approaches. 


28. Refugee movements often»have a significant regional or subregional dimension. 
While the characteristics of'regional and subregional mechanisms and groupings vary, they 
may, as appropriate, play an important role in comprehensive responses. Past comprehensive 
responses have also. demonstrated the value of regional cooperation in addressing refugee 
situations in a manner which encompasses the political dimensions of causes. 


i: Without prejudice to global support, regional and subregional mechanisms or 


groupings would; as appropriate, actively contribute to resolution of refugee situations in 


their respective regions, including by playing a key role in Support Platforms, solidarity 
conferences and other arrangements with the consent of concerned States. Comprehensive 


responsés will also build on existing regional and subregional initiatives for refugee 
“protection and durable solutions where available and appropriate, including regional and 


subregional resettlement initiatives, to ensure complementarity and avoid duplication. 


30. | The exchange of good practices among relevant regional and subregional mechanisms 
will be facilitated by UNHCR on a regular basis in the context of Global Refugee Forums to 
bring in different perspectives and to encourage coherence. 


Key tools for effecting burden- and responsibility- sharing 


31. The following paragraphs describe tools to operationalize burden- and responsibility- 
sharing, and underpin the arrangements set out above. 
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Funding and effective and efficient use of resources 


32. While contributions to burden- and responsibility-sharing by the international 
community as a whole go beyond funding, the mobilization of timely, predictable, adequate 
and sustainable public and private funding nonetheless is key to the successful 
implementation of the global compact, bearing in mind the interest of all relevant 
stakeholders in maximizing the effective and efficient use of resources, preventing fraud and 
ensuring transparency. Through the arrangements set out above, and other related channels, 
resources will be made available to countries faced with large-scale refugee situations relative 
to their capacity, both new and protracted, including through efforts to expand the support 


base beyond traditional donors.'? This includes: 


- humanitarian assistance: States and humanitarian actors will work to ensure.timely, 
adequate and needs-driven humanitarian assistance, both for the emergency 
response and protracted situations, including predictable, flexible; unearmarked, 
and multi-year funding whenever possible,!* delivered fully in line with the 
humanitarian principles; 


- development cooperation: States and other development actors will work to step up 
their engagement in support of refugees, host countries and host communities, and 
to include the impact of a refugee situation on host countries and communities in 
their planning and policies. This will involve additional development resources, 
over and above regular development assistance, provided as grants or with a high 
degree of concessionality through both bilateral and multilateral channels, with 
direct benefits to host countries and communities, as well as to refugees. Efforts will 
be made to ensure that development assistance is effective, in a spirit of partnership 
and respecting the primacy of country ownership and leadership.'* Whenever 
possible, development assistance in favour of countries of origin to enable 
conditions for voluntary repatriation. will also be prioritized; 


- maximizing private sector contributions: upon the request of the concerned host 
country or country of origin as appropriate, the private sector, together with States 
and other relevant stakeholders, could explore: policy measures and de-risking 
arrangements; opportunities..for private sector investment, infrastructure 
strengthening and job creation in contexts where the business climate is enabling; 
development of innovative technalogy, including renewable energy, particularly 
with a view to closing the technology gap and supporting capacity in developing 
and least developed refugee-hosting countries; and greater access to financial 
products and information services for refugees and host communities. 


A multi-stakeholder and partnership approach 


33. While recognizing the primary responsibility and sovereignty of States, a multi- 


‘stakeholder and partnership approach will be pursued, in line with relevant legal frameworks 


and in close coordination with national institutions. In addition to the exercise of its mandate 
responsibilities, UNHCR will play a supportive and catalytic role. 


34. Responses are most effective when they actively and meaningfully engage those they 
are intended to protect and assist. Relevant actors will, wherever possible, continue to 
develop and support consultative processes that enable refugees and host community 
members to assist in designing appropriate, accessible and inclusive responses. States and 
relevant stakeholders will explore how best to include refugees and members of host 


2 Including through innovative financing schemes as recommended in the Report to the 
Secretary-General by the High-Level Panel on Humanitarian Financing (January 2016). 


is See, e.g., A/RES/71/127, A/71/353. 
14 : 
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communities, particularly women, youth, and persons with disabilities, in key forums and 
processes, as well as diaspora, where relevant. Mechanisms to receive complaints, and 
investigate and prevent fraud, abuse and corruption help to ensure accountability. 


35. Without prejudice to activities which humanitarian organizations carry out in line with 
their respective mandates, humanitarian and development actors will work together from the 
outset of a refugee situation and in protracted situations. They will develop means to ensure 
the effective complementarity of their interventions to support host countries and, where 
appropriate, countries of origin, including in those countries that lack the institutional 
capacities to address the needs of refugees. Support by bilateral and multilateral development 
and financial actors for the direct benefit of host communities and refugees will be additional 
and undertaken in partnership, respecting the primacy of national ownership and leadership, 


and in a manner that does not negatively impact or reduce support for broader development 
objectives in the concerned country. | 


36. The United Nations system will be fully leveraged. This will include the contributions 
of the United Nations Sustainable Development Group and the United Nations Country 
Team, as well as all relevant agencies to ensure operational cooperation on the ground, in 
line with the United Nations Secretary-General’s reform agenda, notably in the areas of 
peace, security and development. Guided by the Resident Coordinator, and in furtherance of 
national development imperatives, United Nations development action in support of host 
communities and refugees will, where appropriate, be considered in United Nations 
Development Assistance Frameworks, to be prepared and finalized in full consultation and 
agreement with national governments.'> Technical’ advice ‘and A iE will also be made 
available through the United Nations regional offices. \ 


37. Local authorities and other local actors in Mal urban nd rural settings, including 
local community leaders and traditional;community governance institutions, are often first 
responders to large-scale refugee situations; and among the actors that experience the most 
significant impact over the medium term, An ‘consultation with national authorities and in 
respect of relevant legal frameworks, support, b the international community as a whole may 
be provided to strengthen institutional capaciti , infrastructure and accommodation at local 
level, including through funding. d capacity development where appropriate. Recruitment 
of local personnel by humanitari nand development agencies is encouraged in line with 
relevant laws and policies, while bearing 1 in mind the need for continued capacity of local 


actors, Oi geRE ZA OTS and Structures. 


38. Networks ‘of cities an’ ‘municipalities hosting refugees are invited to share good 
practices ‘and innovative ‘approaches to responses in urban settings, including through 
twinning arrangements, with the support of UNHCR and other relevant stakeholders. 


Bio” Lik@txise, engagement by parliaments as appropriate under relevant national 
arrangements is encouraged, with a view to supporting the global compact. '° 


40. In. recognition of their important work for refugees, as well as host States and 
communities, and in a spirit of partnership, civil society organizations, including those that 
are led by refugees, women, youth or persons with disabilities, and those operating at the 
local and national levels, will contribute to assessing community strengths and needs, 
inclusive and accessible planning and programme implementation, and capacity 


development, as applicable. 


41. Faith-based actors could support the planning and delivery of arrangements to assist 
refugees and host communities, including in the areas of conflict prevention, reconciliation, 
and peacebuilding, as well as other relevant areas. 


A/RES/72/279. 


ne A/RES/72/278, noting also the work of the Inter-Parliamentary Union (IPU). 
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42.  Public-private partnerships will be explored,'” in full respect of the humanitarian 
principles, including: possible new institutional arrangements and methodologies for the 
creation of commercial business venture conditions and financial/business instruments; to 
support refugee and host community employment and labour mobility; and to enable greater 
opportunities for private sector investment. The private sector is encouraged to advance 
standards for ethical conduct in refugee situations, share tools to identify business 
opportunities in host countries, and develop country-level private sector facilitation platforms 
where this would add value. 


43. A global academic network on refugee, other forced displacement, and statelessness 
issues will be established, involving universities, academic alliances, and research 
institutions, together with UNHCR and other relevant stakeholders, to facilitate research, 
training and scholarship opportunities which result in specific deliverables in support of the 
objectives of the global compact. Efforts will be made to ensure regional diversity and 
expertise from a broad range of relevant subject areas. 


44. Recognizing the important role that sports and cultural activities can play in social 
development, inclusion, cohesion, and well-being, particularly for refugee children (both 
boys and girls), adolescents and youth, as well as older persons and persons with disabilities, 
partnerships will be pursued to increase access to sporting and cultural facilities and activities 
in refugee-hosting areas. '8 


Data and evidence 


45. Reliable, comparable, and timely data is critical for evidence-based measures to: 
improve socio-economic conditions for refugees and host communities; assess and address 
the impact of large refugee populations on host countries in emergency and protracted 
situations; and identify and plan appropriate solutions. Relevant data protection and data 
privacy principles are to be applied with respect to all collection and dissemination of 
personal data, including the principles of necessity, proportionality, and confidentiality. 


46. To support evidence-based responses; States and relevant stakeholders will, as 
appropriate, promote the-development of harmonized or interoperable standards for the 
collection, analysis, and sharing of age, gender, disability, and diversity disaggregated data 
on refugees and returnees.'? Upon the request of concerned States, support will be provided 
for the inclusion of refugees and host communities, as well as returnees and stateless persons 
as relevant, within national.data and statistical collection processes; and to strengthen 
national data collection systems on the situation of refugees and host communities, as well 
as returnees. 


47. Improving data and evidence will also support efforts to achieve solutions. Data and 
evidence will assist in the development of policies, investments and programmes in support 
of the voluntary repatriation to and reintegration of returnees in countries of origin. In 
addition, States, UNHCR, and other relevant stakeholders will work to enable the systematic 
collection, sharing, and analysis of disaggregated data related to the availability and use of 
resettlement and complementary pathways for admission of those with international 
protection needs; and share good practices and lessons learned in this area. 


'7 Noting the work of the International Chamber of Commerce and the World Economic Forum, and 
oa model provided by the Business Mechanism of the Global Forum on Migration and Development 
(GFMD). 

“4 Noting the work of the Olympic Refuge Foundation, and the partnership between UNHCR and the 
International Olympic Committee, and other entities such as Football Club Barcelona Foundation. See 


ase the International Charter of Physical Education, Physical Activity and Sport and A/RES/71/160. 
International recommendations on refugee statistics”. 
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48. To inform burden- and responsibility-sharing arrangements, UNHCR will coordinate 
with concerned States and appropriate partners to assist with measuring the impact arising 
from hosting, protecting and assisting refugees, with a view to assessing gaps in international 
cooperation and to promoting burden- and responsibility-sharing that is more equitable, 

predictable and sustainable.”° In 2018, UNHCR will convene technical expertise from 
international organizations and Member States, and coordinate a technical review of relevant 
methodologies to build broad consensus on the approach to be taken. The results will be 
shared and provide the opportunity for formal discussions among States in 2018-2019. The 
first report will be issued in 2019, coinciding with the first Global Refugee Forum. 
Subsequent reports will be provided at regular intervals, providing the basis for determining 
whether there has been progress towards more equitable and predictable burden- and. : 

responsibility-sharing in line with para 7 (see also Part IV below). a 


Areas in need of support 


49. The areas in need of support, set out in Part B, aim to ease the burden-on host countries 
and to benefit refugees and host community members. Grouped around the-pillars’of the 
CRRF, and based on past comprehensive responses, the areas highlight where the 
international community may usefully channel support fora comprehensive-and people- 
centred response to large refugee situations, adapted to the specific context, and in line with 
national priorities, strategies and policies. The success of the measures in Part B relies on 
robust and well-functioning arrangements for burden- and responsibility- sharing (Part A), 
and a commitment on the part of the international community , as a whole to providing 


concrete contributions”! to bring these arrangesiggs to life, based on the principle of burden- 
and responsibility-sharing. 


50. Support will be put in place upon the request of the host country, or country of origin 
where relevant, in line with country ownership and leadership and respecting national 
policies and priorities. It is recognized that each context is specific and that each State has 
different frameworks, capacities and resources. Part B is not exhaustive or prescriptive. Part 
B also is not intended to create additional burdens or impositions on host countries. Indeed, 
a key objective of the global compact is to ease pressures, particularly for low- and middle- 
income countries, through contributions from other States and relevant stakeholders. 


51. | The measures in Part B will take into account, meaningfully engage and seek input 
from those with diverse needs and potential vulnerabilities, including girls and women; 
children, adolescents, and» youth; persons belonging to minorities; survivors of sexual and 
gender-based. violence, sexual exploitation and abuse, or trafficking in persons; older 
persons; and persons with disabilities. 


Reception and admission 


Early warning, preparedness and contingency planning 


D2. Preparedness, including contingency planning, strengthens comprehensive responses 
to large refugee situations, including over the medium term. Without prejudice to efforts to 
address root causes, in line with the United Nations Secretary-General’s prevention agenda, 
States and relevant stakeholders will contribute resources and expertise to include preparation 
for large refugee movements, in a manner consistent with the CRRF where possible, in 
national, regional, and United Nations-supported preparedness and contingency planning 


efforts. 


20 A/RES/72/150, para 20. 


a In line with para 4 above. 
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53. Under national leadership, capacity development for relevant authorities will be 
supported, enabling them to put in place risk monitoring and preparedness measures in 
advance, and to draw on support from a wide range of relevant stakeholders, including the 
private sector as appropriate. Preparedness measures will take into account global, regional, 
subregional and national early warning and early action mechanisms, disaster risk reduction 
efforts, and measures to enhance evidence-based forecasting of future movements and 
emergencies. They could, where appropriate, also take into account forced internal 
displacement that may result from a particular situation. UNHCR will strengthen support to 


concerned countries by sharing information on the movement of people of concern. Support 


will also be provided in the form of standby capacity, including potential standby service 
assistance packages and necessary technical and human resources committed in advance) 


A 


Immediate reception arrangements 


54. When large numbers of refugees arrive, countries and communities go to great lengths 
to scale up arrangements to receive them. In support of government strategies, to Manage 
arrivals, UNHCR, States, and relevant stakeholders will contribute resources andhexpertise 
to strengthen national capacities for reception, including for the establishmentof reception 
and transit areas sensitive to age, gender, disability, and other specific needs (through “safe 
spaces” where appropriate), as well as to provide basic humanitarian assistatiee“and essential 
services in reception areas. Efficient mechanisms to pursue alternatives to\eamps away from 
borders will be supported, where considered relevant by the concerned host country, 


55. Priority will be given to supporting response measures established by concerned 
States, including through the provision of assistance using national delivery systems where 
feasible and appropriate. Regional and international standby arrangements for personnel, as 
Well as technical and material assistanceycould be activated, in consultation with concerned 
States. Measures by concerned States to facilitate timely entry for standby and emergency 
deployments are encouraged. -: | 


Safety and security 


56. Security considerations and.international protection are complementary. The primary 
responsibility for safety,and security lies with States, which can benefit from the promotion 
of national integrated ‘approaches, that protect refugees and their human rights, while 
safeguarding national security. The legitimate security concerns of host States are fully 
recognized, as well'as the importance of upholding the civilian and humanitarian character 
of international protection and applicable international law, both in emergency and protracted 
situations.?? © ‘ 


57. At the,request of concerned States, and in full respect of national laws and policies, 
UNHCR and relevant stakeholders will contribute resources and expertise to support 
protection-sensitive arrangements for timely security screening and health assessments of 
new arrivals. Support will also be provided for: capacity development of relevant authorities, 
for instance on international refugee protection and exclusion criteria: strengthening of 
international efforts to prevent and combat sexual and gender-based violence, as well as 
trafficking and smuggling in persons: capacity development for community-oriented policing 
and access to justice; and the identification and separation of fighters and combatants at 
border entry points or as early as possible after arrival in line with relevant protection 
safeguards. The development and implementation of programmes for protection and 


assistance to children formerly associated with armed groups will also be supported. 


-_ 


» 


See article 9 of the 1951 Convention: ExCom Conclusions N ? ‘ 
hs > sions No, 94 (LUD (2002) and 109 
(2009); and A/RES/72/150, para 28, ; aig ae 
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Registration and documentation 


58. _ Registration and identification of refugees is key for people concerned, as well as for 
States to know who has arrived, and facilitates access to basic assistance and protection, 

including for those with specific needs. It is also an important tool in ensuring the integrity 
of refugee protection systems and preventing and combating fraud, corruption and crime, 

including trafficking in persons. Registration is no less important for solutions. In support of 
concerned countries, UNHCR, in conjunction with States and relevant stakeholders, will 
contribute resources and expertise to strengthen national capacity for individual registration 
and documentation, including for women and girls, regardless of marital status, upon request. 
This will include support for digitalization, biometrics and other relevant technology, as well 
as the collection, use and sharing of quality registration data, disaggregated by age, gender, 

disability, and diversity, in line with relevant data protection and privacy principlys 


Addressing specific needs 


59. The capacity to address specific needs is a particular challenge, requiring additional 
resources and targeted assistance. Persons with specific needs include: children, including 
those who are unaccompanied or separated; women at risk; survivors’ Of torture, trauma, 
trafficking in persons, sexual and gender-based violence, sexual exploitation and abuse or 
harmful practices; those with medical needs; persons with disabilities, those who are 
illiterate; adolescents and youth; and older persons.” Bi 


“gee 
Ly 


60. In support of concerned countries, States and roMeaglt stakel Olders will contribute 


¥ 


resources and expertise for the establishment of mechanisms for identification, screening and 
referral of those with specific needs to appropriate and accessible | processes and procedures. 

Multi-stakeholder response teams could be established to facilitate this operationally. 4 This 
will include the identification and referral of children, including unaccompanied and 
separated children, to best interests assessment and/or determination, together with 
appropriate care arrangements or other services. Identification and referral of victims of 


trafficking in persons and other forms exploitation to appropriate processes and 
procedures, including for identification of ‘national protection needs or victim support, 
is key;”° as is identification and referral of stateless persons and those at risk of statelessness, 
including to statelessness determination procedures. The development of non-custodial and 
community-based alterna ives to detention, particularly for children, will also be supported. 


Identifying international protection needs 


61. Mechanisms for the fair and efficient determination of individual international 
protection claims provide an opportunity for States to duly determine the status of those on 
their oc iy in eile with their applicable international and regional obligations 


hot f inteMaional orolecnon to find and enjoy it.’ In the context of large refugee movements, 
4 group- -based protection (such as prima facie recognition of refugee status) can assist in 


addressing international protection needs, where considered appropriate by the State. 


62... Without prejudice to activities carried out under its mandate, UNHCR will establish 
an Asylum Capacity Support Group with participation of experts from relevant technical 
areas. Due regard will be paid to regional diversity. The group would draw on pledges and 


23 A/RES/46/91. 

24 This could include civil society, regional organizations, and international organizations such 
as UNHCR and IOM. 

2 A/RES/64/142. 

26 In line with the Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Persons Especially 


Women and Children, supplementing the United Nations Convention against Transnational 


Organized Crime. 
i) See above, para 5; ExCom Conclusions No. 103 (LVI) (2005) (s) and 96 (LIV) (2003). 
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contributions made as part of Global Refugee Forums, whether in terms of expertise or 
funding. The group could be activated on the request of a concerned State to provide support 
to relevant national authorities — in line with applicable international, regional and national 
instruments and laws — to strengthen aspects of their asylum systems, with a view to ensuring 
their fairness, efficiency, adaptability and integrity. Support could include standby 
arrangements and sharing of good practices between States on all aspects of asylum systems, 
including case-processing modalities (e.g. simplified or accelerated procedures for cases 
likely to be manifestly founded or unfounded), registration and case management processes, 
interviewing techniques and broader institutional capacity development. 


63.  Inaddition, where appropriate, stakeholders with relevant mandates and expertise will 
provide guidance and support for measures to address other protection and humanitarian 
challenges. This could include measures to assist those forcibly displaced by natural disasters, 
taking into account national laws and regional instruments as applicable, as well as practices 
such as temporary protection?’ and humanitarian stay arrangements, where appropriate. 


Meeting needs and supporting communities 


64. Thorough management of a refugee situation is often predicated on the resilience of 
the host community. There is also increasing recognition of the development challenges 
posed by large refugee situations and the advantages of shared and inclusive economic 
growth in refugee-hosting areas from which all can benefit, in line with the 2030 Agenda for 
Sustainable Development. The global compact can help attract support to ensure that refugees 
and their host communities are not left behind in a country’s progress towards the Sustainable 
Development Goals. At the same time, host States that seek tostrengthen national policies 
and institutions for the resilience of local and refugee communities often require sufficient 
contributions from the international community as a whole to accompany their efforts, until 
durable solutions can be found. Efforts to support refugees and host communities in no way 
diminish, and are in fact complementary to, the need to facilitate future arrangements for 
durable solutions.?° 


65. Without affecting humanitarian assistance, development actors will work in a 
complementary manner to humanitarian assistance interventions to ensure that the impact of 
a large refugee situation on a host country is taken into account in the planning and 
implementation of development programmes and policies with direct benefits for both host 
communities and refugees..A spirit of partnership, the primacy of country leadership and 
ownership, and the mobilization of predictable international responses consistent with 
national development strategies and aligned with the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development, are key to ensuring sustainability. At the same time, host countries need to be 
able to rely on additional development resources to ensure that communities affected by a 


refugee situation are not impaired in making progress towards the Sustainable Development 
Goals. 


66.. Humanitarian assistance remains needs-driven and based upon the humanitarian 
principles of humanity, neutrality, impartiality and independence. Wherever possible, it will 
be delivered in a way that benefits both refugees and host communities. This will include 
efforts to deliver assistance through local and national service providers where appropriate 
(including through multipurpose cash assistance), instead of establishing parallel systems for 
refugees from which host communities do not benefit over time. Increasingly, refugees find 


themselves in urban and rural areas outside of camps, and it is important to also respond to 
this reality. 


28 


(1). 


29 


ExCom Conclusions No.: 22 (XXXII) (1981); 74 (XLV) (1994), (r) — (u); 103 (LVI) (2005), 


See also ExCom Conclusion No. 109 (LX) (2009). 
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67. The areas set out below require particular support by the international community as 
a whole in order to enhance resilience for host communities, as well as refugees. They 
constitute indicative areas relying on contributions from others, including through the 
arrangements in Part A, to assist in the application of a comprehensive response. They are 
not intended to be prescriptive, exhaustive, or to create additional impositions or burdens on 
host countries. All support will be provided in coordination with relevant national authorities 


in a spirit of close partnership and cooperation, and be linked as relevant to ongoing national 
efforts and policies. 


Education 


68. In line with national education laws, policies and planning, and in support of host» ™_ 


countries, States and relevant stakeholders*® will contribute resources and expertise to expand, 
and enhance the quality and inclusiveness of national education systems to facilitate accé s ‘ 
by refugee and host community children (both boys and girls), adolescents and youth to 
primary, secondary and tertiary education. More direct financial support and special ¢ efforts 
will be mobilized to minimize the time refugee boys and girls spend outof education, n, ideally 
a maximum of three months after arrival. Vagf 


69. Depending on the context, additional support could’ be sontributed) to expand 
educational facilities (including for early childhood development, and technical or vocational 
training) and teaching capacities (including support for, as appropriate, refugees and 
members of host communities who are or could be engaged as, teachers, in line with national 
laws and policies). Additional areas for support include efforts to meet the specific education 
needs of refugees (including through “safe schools” and innovative methods such as online 
education) and overcome obstacles to their enrolm and attendance, including through 
flexible certified learning programmes, especially fo sirls, as well persons with disabilities 
and psychosocial trauma. Support will be provided for the development and implementation 
of national education sector plans that include. refugees. Support will also be provided where 
needed to facilitate recognitiony of equivalency of academic, professional and vocational 
qualifications. (See also section pA comp mentary pathways for admission to third 
countries). J f 


Jobs and livelihoods” 


70. To foster. inclusive’ economic growth for host communities and refugees, in support 
of host countries and bject to their relevant national laws and policies, States and relevant 
stakeholders?’ will, ce ribute resources and expertise to promote economic opportunities, 
decent work; job creation and entrepreneurship programmes for host community members 
and refugees, including women, young adults, older persons and persons with disabilities. * 


30. Iq addition to ministries of education and national education planning bodies, this could 
include the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), the Connected Learning in Crisis Consortium, 
thé Global Partnership for Education, UNHCR, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Connected Learning in Crisis Consortium, the UNESCO 
International Institute for Educational Planning, the UNESCO Institute for Statistics, UNRWA, 
Education Cannot Wait, the Inter-Agency Network for Education in Emergencies, non-governmental 
organizations, and the private sector. 
a This could include the private sector and local businesses, as well as the International Labour 
Organization (ILO), the World Bank Group, the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), 
the OECD, UNHCR, the United Nations Capital Development Fund, IOM, workers’ and employers’ 
associations, microfinance institutions, and academia. 
32 These efioxts also will be guided by R205 - Employment and Decent Work for Peace and 

n, 2017 (No. 205) adopted by the General Gratretice of the International 
ion and th iples on the access of refugees and other forcibly 


aol Organization 58 the “ the ac 
(” (ILO, July 2016). 
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71. Depending on the context, resources and expertise could be contributed to support: 
labour market analysis to identify gaps and opportunities for employment creation and 
income generation; mapping and recognition of skills and qualifications among refugees and 
host communities; and strengthening of these skills and qualifications through specific 
training programmes, including language and vocational training, linked to market 
opportunities, in particular for women, persons with disabilities, and youth. Particular 
attention will be paid to closing the technology gap and building capacities (particularly of 
developing and least-developed refugee host countries), including to facilitate online 
livelihood opportunities. Efforts will be made to support access to affordable financial 
products and services for women and men in host and refugee communities, including by 
reducing associated risks and enabling low-cost mobile and internet access to these services 
where possible; as well as to support the transfer of remittances. In some contexts,,where 
appropriate, preferential trade arrangements could be explored in line with relevant 
international obligations, especially for goods and sectors with high refugee participation in 
the labour force; as could instruments to attract private sector and infrastructure investment 
and support the capacity of local businesses. 


Health 


72. In line with national health care laws, policies and plans, and in support of host 
countries, States and relevant stakeholders*® will contribute resources and expertise to expand 
and enhance the quality of national health systems to facilitate access by refugees and host 
communities, including women and girls; children, adolescents and youth; older persons; 
those with chronic illnesses, including tuberculosis and HIV; survivors of trafficking in 
persons, torture, trauma or violence, including sexual and gender-based violence; and persons 
with disabilities. 


73. Depending on the context, this could include resources and expertise to build and 
equip health facilitates or strengthen services, including through capacity development and 
training opportunities for refugees and members of host communities who are or could be 
engaged as health care workers in line with national laws and policies (including with respect 
to mental health and psychosocial care). Disease prevention, immunization services, and 
health promotion activities, including ..participation in physical activity and sport, are 
encouraged; as are pledges to facilitate affordable and equitable access to adequate quantities 
of medicines, medical supplies, vaccines, diagnostics, and preventive commodities. 


Women and girls 


74. Women and girls may experience particular gender-related barriers that call for an 
adaptation. of responses in the context of large refugee situations. In line with relevant 
international instruments and national arrangements, States and relevant stakeholders will 
seek to adopt and implement policies and programmes to empower women and girls in 
refugee and host communities, and to promote full enjoyment of their human rights, as well 
as equality of access to services and opportunities - while also taking into account the 
particular needs and situation of men and boys. 


75. This will include contributions to promote the meaningful participation and leadership 
of women and girls, and to support the institutional capacity and participation of national and 
community-based women’s organizations, as well as all relevant government ministries. 
Resources and expertise to strengthen access to justice and the security and safety of women 
and girls, including to prevent and respond to all forms of violence, including sexual 
exploitation and abuse, sexual- and gender-based violence and harmful practices, are called 


ne This could include the World Health Organization (WHO); UNHCR; UNICEF: UNFPA; 
IOM; the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunizations (GAVI); the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 
Tuberculosis and Malaria; and relevant civil society organizations. See also WHA70.15 (2017). 
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for; as is support to facilitate access to age-, disability- and gender-responsive social and 
health care services, including through recruitment and deployment of female health workers. 
Measures to strengthen the agency of women and girls, to promote women’s economic 


empowerment and to support access by women and girls to education (including secondary 
and tertiary education) will be fostered. 


2.5. Children, adolescents and youth 


76. Children make up over half of the world’s refugees. In support of host countries, States 

and relevant stakeholders* will contribute resources and expertise towards policies and’. 
programmes that take into account the specific vulnerabilities and protection needs of girls 
and boys, children with disabilities, adolescents, unaccompanied and separated child n. 
survivors of sexual and gender-based violence, sexual exploitation and abuse, and-harm 
practices, and other children at risk. Depending on the context, this will include resour : 
and expertise to support integrated and age-sensitive services for refugee anaes mmunity 


assessment to inform decisions that concern refugee children, as well s other. child- sensitive 


procedures and family tracing, will be supported. UNHCR will work tates to enhance 
access by refugee boys and girls to resettlement and com sleme tary’ thways for admission. 


77. The empowerment of refugee and host communi outh,” ] building on their talent, 
potential and energy, supports resilience and eventual solutio The active participation and 
engagement of refugee and host community you th will be supported by States and relevant 
stakeholders, including through projects that recognize tilize and develop their capacities 
and skills, and foster their physical ang motional well -being. 


diy ce ce management 
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in if/support of host countries and in line with national laws, 
‘ nd relevant stakeholders will contribute resources and 
expertise to strengthen infrastructure so as to facilitate access to appropriate accommodation 
for refugees and host communities and to promote integrated and sustainable management of 
natural resources and ecdsystems in both urban and rural areas. 


79. 47 his will inclde contributions to bolster national capacity to address accommodation, 
water, itation and hygiene, infrastructure and environmental challenges in or near refugee- 
Jsosting rural and urban areas; and to invest in closing the technology gap and scaling-up 
apacity evelopment for smart, affordable and appropriate technologies and renewable 
ergy in developing and least developed refugee hosting countries. Environmental impact 
assessments, national sustainable development projects and business models for the delivery 

f clean energy that cater more effectively to refugee and host community needs will be 
actively supported, as will “safe access to fuel and energy” programming to improve the 
quality of human settlements, including the living and working conditions of both urban and 
rural dwellers. Technical capacity development will be facilitated, including from the private 
sector and through State-to-State arrangements. Support will also be provided, as appropriate, 
to include refugees in disaster risk reduction strategies. 


% 


mt Including UNICEF and relevant civil society organizations. 
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Food security and nutrition 


80. | Acknowledging that food and nutrition are priority basic needs, in support of host 
countries, States and relevant stakeholders*’ will contribute resources and expertise to 
facilitate access by refugees and host communities to sufficient, safe and nutritious food, and 
promote increased self-reliance in food security and nutrition, including by women, children, 
youth, persons with disabilities and older persons. 


81. This will include resources and expertise for targeted food assistance to meet the 
immediate food and nutritional needs of refugees and host communities through most suitable 
means, including increased use of cash-based transfers or social protection systems, while 
also supporting access by refugees and host communities to nutrition-sensitive social safety 
nets, including school feeding programmes. Support will also be provided to build resilience 
of households and food and agricultural production systems in refugee-hosting areas, 
including by promoting purchases from local farmers and addressing bottlenecks along the 
food value chain, taking into account diversity, prevailing cultural and religious practices, 
and preferences for food and agricultural production. Capacity development for host 
governments and local communities to withstand shocks and stress factors, which limit the 
availability of food, including its production, or constrain access to it will be prioritized. 


Civil registries 


82. Civil and birth registration helps States to have accurate information about the persons 
living on their territory, and is a major tool for protection and solutions, including for refugee 
women, girls and others with specific needs. While it does not necessarily lead to conferral 
of nationality, birth registration helps establish. legal identity and prevent the risk of 
statelessness. In support of host countries, States and relevant stakeholders will contribute 
resources and expertise to strengthen the capacity of national civil registries to facilitate 
timely access by refugees and stateless persons, as appropriate, to civil and birth registration 
and documentation, including through digital technology and the provision of mobile 
services, subject to full respect for data protection and privacy principles. 


Statelessness 


83. Recognizing ‘that statelessness may be both a cause and consequence of refugee 
movements,*° States, UNHCR and other relevant stakeholders will contribute resources and 
expertise to support the sharing of good, gender-sensitive practices for the prevention and 
reduction of statelessness, and the development of, as appropriate, national and regional and 
international action plans to end statelessness, in line with relevant standards and initiatives, 
including UNHCR’s Campaign to End Statelessness. States that have not yet acceded to the 
1954 Convention relating to the Status of Stateless Persons and the 1961 Convention on the 


Reduction of Statelessness are encouraged to consider doing so. 


Fostering good relations and peaceful coexistence 


84. — Recognizing the importance of good relations between communities, pending the 
availability of durable solutions, programmes and projects will be designed in ways that 
combat all forms of discrimination and promote peaceful coexistence between refugee and 


~ host communities, in line with national policies. Specific programmes and projects will be 


supported to enhance understanding of the plight of refugees, including through technical 
cooperation and capacity development for local communities and personnel. Engagement of 
children, adolescents and youth will be fostered, including through sports and cultural 


Ge This could include the World Food Programme (WFP) and the Food and Agriculture 


PE eRniganon (FAO), together with the International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD). 
See ExCom Conclusion No. 101 (LV) (2004), (k). 
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activities, language learning, and education. In fostering respect and understanding, as well 
as combating discrimination, the power and positive impact of civil society, faith-based 
organizations, and the media, including social media, will be harnessed. 


Solutions 


85. One of the primary objectives of the global compact (para 7) is to facilitate access to 
durable solutions, including by planning for solutions from the outset of refugee situations. 
Eliminating root causes is the most effective way to achieve solutions. In line with 
international law and the Charter of the United Nations, political and security cooperation, 
diplomacy, development and the promotion and protection of human rights are key to 


resolving protracted refugee situations and preventing new crises from emerging. At the same 


time, addressing the causes of refugee movements can take time. The programme. of action 
therefore envisages a mix of solutions, adapted to the specific context and taking into account 
the absorption capacity, level of development and demographic situation of different 
countries. This includes the three traditional durable solutions of voluntary. repatriation, 
resettlement and local integration, as well as other local solutions?” and complementary 
pathways for admission to third countries, which may provide additional opportunities. 


86. As in previous sections in Part B, the elements set out below are intended to bring 
greater predictability, and to engage a wider range of States and relevant stakeholders, for 
the achievement of solutions. In particular: a ee 4 


Support for countries of origin and voluntary repatriation 


87. Voluntary repatriation in conditions of safety and dignity remains the preferred 
solution in the majority of refugee’situations.>° The overriding priorities are to promote the 
enabling conditions for voluntary repatriation in full respect for the principle of non- 
refoulement, to ensure the exercise of a free and informed choice*® and to mobilize support 
to underpin safe and dignified repatriation. It is recognized that voluntary repatriation is not 
necessarily conditioned on the accomplishment of political solutions in the country of origin, 
in order not to impede the exercise of the right of refugees to return to their own country.*! It 


is equally recognized that there are situations where refugees voluntarily return outside the 


context of formal voluntary repatriation programmes, and that this requires support. While 
enabling voluntary repatriation is first and foremost the responsibility of the country of origin 
towards its own people, the international community as a whole stands ready to provide 
support, including to facilitate sustainability of return. 


88. Accordingly, without prejudice to ongoing support to host countries, the international 
community as a whole will contribute resources and expertise to support countries of origin, 


a See para 100. 


a Made in line with para 4 above. 

? A/RES/72/150, para 39; ExCom Conclusions No.: 90 (LIT) (2001), (j); 101 (LV) (2004); 
40 (XXXVI) (1985). 

sy In line with ExCom Conclusion No. 101 (LV) (2004). 

2 As recognized, e.g., in ExCom Conclusion No. 112 (LX VII) (2016), (7). See also para 8 on 


the need for collaboration and action in addressing root causes of protracted refugee situations. 
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upon their request, to address root causes, to remove obstacles to return, and to enable 
conditions favourable to voluntary repatriation. These efforts will take into account existing 
political and technical mechanisms for coordinating humanitarian, peacebuilding and 
development interventions, and be in line with the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development. In some contexts it is useful for relevant States and UNHCR to conclude 
tripartite agreements to facilitate voluntary repatriation. 


89. In addition, States and relevant stakeholders will contribute resources and expertise 
to support countries of origin upon their request with respect to social, political, economic 
and legal capacity to receive and reintegrate returnees, notably women, youth, children, older 
persons and persons with disabilities. This may include support for development, livelihood 
and economic opportunities and measures to address housing, land and property issues. 
Contributions will be provided for direct repatriation support to returnees in the form of cash 
and other assistance, where appropriate. Depending on the context, concerned countries may 
seek technical guidance on measures to avoid further forced displacement on return (internal 
or cross-border), and to take into account the situation of internally displaced and non- 
displaced resident populations.” Relevant stakeholders will work with authorities, as 
appropriate, to support information sharing on protection risks in areas of return and the 
establishment of systems for analysis of such risks.*° 


Resettlement 


90. Apart from being a tool for protection of and solutions for refugees, resettlement is 
also a tangible mechanism for burden- and responsibility-sharing and a demonstration of 
solidarity, allowing States to help share each other’s burdens and reduce the impact of large 
refugee situations on host countries. At the same time, resettlement has traditionally been 
offered only by a limited number of countries. The need to foster a positive atmosphere for 
resettlement, and to enhance capacity for doing so, as well as to expand its base, cannot be 
overstated. 


91. Contributions will be sought from. States,44 with the assistance of relevant 
stakeholders,** to establish, or enlarge the scope, size, and quality of, resettlement 
programmes.*? In support of these efforts, UNHCR — in cooperation with States and relevant 
stakeholders - will devise a three-year strategy (2019 — 2021) to increase the pool of 
resettlement places, including countries not already participating in global resettlement 
efforts; as well»as to consolidate emerging resettlement programmes, building on good 
practices and lessons learned from the Emerging Resettlement Countries Joint Support 
Mechanism (ERCM) and regional arrangements. The strategy will identify, build links and 
provide support to new and emerging resettlement countries, including through expertise and 
other technical support, twinning projects, human and financial resources for capacity 
development, and the involvement of relevant stakeholders. 


92. In addition, pledges will be sought, as appropriate, to establish or strengthen good 
practices in resettlement programmes. This could include the establishment of multi-year 
resettlement schemes; efforts to ensure resettlement processing is predictable, efficient and 
effective (e.g. by using flexible processing modalities that fully address security concerns to 
resettle at least 25 per cent of annual resettlement submissions within six months of UNHCR 


referral); ensuring that resettlement is used strategically, improving the protection 


i See also A/RES/54/167 on protection of and assistance to internally displaced persons, and 


BIDE General Assembly resolutions on this subject, including A/RES/72/182. 

: Including in line with UNHCR’s mandate for returnee monitoring: ExCom Conclusions No.: 
40 (XXXVI) (1985), (1); 101 (LV) (2004), (q); 102 (LVI) (2005), (r). 

ie In line with para 4 above. 

oe This could include UNHCR, IOM, civil society organizations, community groups, faith-based 
organizations, academia, individuals and the private sector. 

jo In line with A/RES/71/1, Annex I, para 16. 
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environment and contributing to a comprehensive approach to refugee situations (e.g. by 
allocating places for the resettlement of refugees according to UNHCR’s resettlement criteria 
from priority situations identified by UNHCR in its annual projected global resettlement 
needs, including protracted situations; and/or e.g. dedicating at least 10 per cent of 
resettlement submissions as unallocated places for emergency or urgent cases identified by 
UNHCR); investing in robust reception and integration services for resettled refugees, 
including women and girls at risk; and the use of emergency transit facilities or other 


arrangements for emergency processing for resettlement, including for women and children 
at risk.*’ 


93. In specific situations, in light of their proven value, resettlement core groups will 
continue to facilitate a coordinated response, with due regard to protection needs and securi _ 
considerations.*® More generally, all efforts under the global compact will align: with the. 
existing multilateral resettlement architecture, including the annual tripartite consultations. on ‘ 
resettlement, the working group on resettlement and core groups, with a view to leveraging 
their added value. ‘ 


Complementary pathways for admission to third countries 


94. As acomplement to resettlement, other pathways for the Admission ae persons with 
international protection needs can facilitate access to protection and/< solutions. There is a 
need to ensure that such pathways are made available,on’a mor systematic, organized, 
sustainable and gender-responsive basis, that they contain ppropriate rotection safeguards, 
and that the number of countries offering these opportunit ; expanded overall. 


95. The three-year strategy on resettlement (section 2 above) will also include 


yr community sponsorship programmes that are 
Ing ommunity- -based programmes promoted 


humanitarian admission yor esi educational opberannes for refugees (including 
women and girls) thr. ugh grant. of scholarships and student visas, including through 
partnerships between governmen s and academic institutions; and labour mobility 
opportunities for refugees, including through the identification of refugees with skills that are 
needed in. third cour ate 


96. “Contributions will be sought to support the sharing of good practices, lessons learned 
gad 1 capaity development for new States considering such schemes (see above, para 47). 


Seal Meer ation 
OF While voluntary repatriation remains the preferred solution in the majority of refugee 
situations, it is also important to support countries who elect to resolve a refugee situation 


ip locally. Local integration is a sovereign decision and an option to be exercised by States 


guided by their treaty obligations and human rights principles.°° A number of States have 


\y found it useful to move towards the local integration of refugees, including by providing 


durable legal status and naturalization, where appropriate, without prejudice to the specific 


et Issuance of single voyage convention travel documents for the purposes of facilitating 
evacuation may be required. This could be facilitated by UNHCR on an exceptional basis. 

ye Potentially in coordination with or as part of the Support Platform. 

“i Including civil society, faith-based organizations, the private sector, employers, international 


organizations, individuals and academia. 
sa As stated in ExCom Conclusion No. 104 (LVI) (2005), recital 1. 
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situation of certain middle income and developing countries facing large-scale refugee 
situations. 


98. Local integration is a dynamic and two-way process, which requires efforts by all 
parties, including a preparedness on the part of refugees to adapt to the host society, and a 
corresponding readiness on the part of host communities and public institutions to welcome 
refugees and to meet the needs of a diverse population. In low- and middle-income countries, 
additional financial and technical support from the international community is required to 


ensure successful local integration in a manner that takes into account the needs of both 


refugees and host communities. 


99. In support of countries opting to provide local integration, the international 
community as a whole will, in close cooperation with national authorities of host countries, 
contribute resources and expertise to assist with the development of a strategic framework 
for local integration. The capacity of relevant State institutions, local communities and civil 
society will be strengthened to support the local integration process’ (e.g. to address 
documentation issues; facilitate language and vocational training, including for women and 
girls). Support will be provided for programmes fostering respect and good relations and to 
facilitate access to livelihood opportunities for integrating refugees, including through 
analysis of economies in refugee hosting areas, taking into account local labour market 
assessments and skills profiles, including of women and young adults. Investments in areas 
where refugees will settle, in support of national development plans and strategies and in line 
with the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, will be actively promoted, and regional 
frameworks which may complement national laws in offering pathways to durable legal 
status or naturalization for refugees will be explored, where appropriate. 


Other local solutions 


100. In addition to local integration - where refugees find a durable solution to their plight 
- some host countries may elect to provide other local solutions to refugees. Such solutions 
entail interim legal stay, including to facilitate the appropriate economic, social and cultural 
inclusion of refugees, and are provided without prejudice to eventual durable solutions that 
may become available. Depending on the context and the needs identified by countries 
electing to provide other local solutions to refugees,>! States and relevant stakeholders will 
contribute resources and expertise, including technical guidance on legal and institutional 
frameworks that foster the peaceful and productive inclusion of refugees and the well-being 
of local communities, and to address issues such as documentation and residence permits. 


Follow-up and review 


101. The international community as a whole will do its utmost to mobilize support for the 


global compact and the achievement of its objectives on an equal footing, through more 


predictable and equitable burden- and responsibility-sharing. This is a task for all States, 
together with relevant stakeholders. UNHCR will play a catalytic and supportive role in this 
endeavour, consistent with its mandate. Follow-up and review under the global compact will 
be primarily conducted through the Global Refugee Forum (held every four years unless 
otherwise decided); high-level officials’ meetings (held every two years between Forums); 
as well as annual reporting to the United Nations General Assembly by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. States, UNHCR and relevant stakeholders will seek to 
coordinate the follow-up of the global compact in ways that foster coherence with other 
processes and actions related to people on the move. 


eee 


a See also para 99 for possible areas of support, as relevant. 
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102. Success under the global compact will be assessed in terms of progress towards the 
achievement of its four objectives (para 7). Indicators in this regard will be developed for 
each objective ahead of the first Global Refugee Forum in 2019. 


103. The Global Refugee Forums will provide an important vehicle for States and other 
relevant stakeholders to take stock of progress towards the achievement of the objectives of 
the global compact. Forums will also provide an opportunity for States and relevant 
stakeholders to exchange good practices and experiences, both with respect to specific 
country or regional situations, as well as on a global level, and to review the ongoing efficacy 
of the arrangements for burden- and responsibility-sharing. The stocktaking at the Forums’. 
will be informed by the results of the process coordinated by UNHCR to measure the impact 


arising from hosting, protecting and assisting refugees (para 48), and a mechanism for ~~... 
tracking implementation of pledges and contributions, as well as measuring the impact of the : 


global compact, established by UNHCR in close consultation with States and other relevant 
stakeholders. 


104. High-level officials’ meetings on the global compact will take place boteecn Peau? 
They will be organized in conjunction with the High Commissioner’s Dialogue on Protection 
Challenges. They will be open to all United Nations Member States and relevant 
stakeholders, and allow for “mid-term review” of progress, facilitate regular stocktaking and 
sustain momentum. The first meeting involving relevant OHICIaN at y NG level will take place 
in 2021. 


105. The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. wil prowite the annual update, 
in his/her regular report to the United Nations General Assembly, on progress made towards 
the achievement of the objectives of the global compact. 


106. States and relevant stakeholders will facilitate: meaningful participation of refugees, 
including women, persons with disabilities, and youth, in Global Refugee Forums, ensuring 
the inclusion of their perspectives on progress. A digital platform developed by UNHCR and 
accessible to all will enable the: sharing of good practices, notably from an age, gender, 


disability, and diversity Ve ie in the MypAtion of the different elements of the global 
compact. 


107. The global compact ot hs the Buienal to mobilize all relevant stakeholders in support 
of a shared agenda’ and collective outcomes. Together, we can achieve results that will 
transform the lives of of refllgges 2 and host communities. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


| 
Tamil Nadu lies in the southern-most part of the Indian Peninsula and is bordered by 
the union territory of Puducherry and the South —_ Indian states of Kerala, Karnataka, 
and Andhra Pradesh. It also shares a maritime border with the nation of Sri Lanka. Tamil 
Nadu covers an area of 130,058 square kilometers and has a population of 75 million as per 
the 2011 census. 


Tamil Nadu is the eleventh largest state by ai ea and the sixth most populous state in India. 
The state was ranked sixth among the states in India according to the Human Development 
Index in 2011. Tamil Nadu is the er largest state economy in India with 4789 
billion (US$71 billion) in Gross Domestic Product. The state has the highest number (10.56 
per cent) of business enterprises and stands second in total employment (9.97 per cent) in 
India, with a population share of about 6 per cent of the nation’s total. Tamil Nadu was 
ranked the third most developed state in India based on a "Multidimensional Development 
Index" in a 2013 report published by a panel headed by current RBI governor Raghuram 
Rajan. 


The Tamils were the forerunners of India’s migrant labourers. The 1830s witnessed the 
emergence of the ‘coolie migration’, where a large number of Indians, particularly Tamils 
were forcibly taken from their homeland to work as indentured labourers in British 
plantations in the Caribbean Islands (West Ind ies) and to the countries in Asia and Africa 
such as Burma, Ceylon, Malaysia, Mauritius and South Africa. The first stage of this forceful 
migration witnessed the Tamils taken too far off countries as indentured labourers to the 
sugar plantations. The second stage witnessed the assimilation and integration process in the 
host countries. Third stage witnessed the decolonization process in which some Tamils were 
made ‘Stateless’ and this problem exists even today. The fourth stage of migration witnessed 
in the 1970’s and 80’s saw a large number of workers leaving Tamil Nadu for Singapore, 
Malaysia and the Gulf when the South East Asian countries witnessed the ‘Economic 
miracle’. The oil rich Gulf countries during the oil crisis made ‘petro-dollars’ and had 
invested in modernization and required huge labour. India and particularly the states of 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu responded by sending huge labour force to the Gulf region. It is 
estimated by the Centre for Development Studies that there are 9 million Indians currently 
working in the Gulf region alone, 


The Ja Nadu Migration Survey (TMS 2015) was commissioned by the Non Residence 

Tamils (NRT) Welfare Board under the Commissioner of Rehabilitation, Tamil Nadu, 
throug re funding from the Tamil Nadu annie commission. Additional resources were 
stovided by the Loyola Institute of Social Science Training and Research, Chennai, Centre 
for Diaspora Studies, M S University, Tirunelveli, Central University of Tamil Nadu, 
Thiruvarur and Rajiv Gandhi National Institute of Youth Development Institute. 


The survey among 20,000 households in all the 32 districts of Tamil Nadu was coordinated 
by the Centre for Development Studies, Kerala, which is the lead partner in sampling, 
preparation of questionnaire, data entry and analysis and report presentation. 


[| 


According to the TMS 2015, emigrants from Tamil Nadu living in any part of world are 
estimated to be 2.2 million, On the other hand, return emigrants who return after working 
abroad is estimated as 1.3 million. Emigration is a phenomenon that is observed throughout 
Tamil Nadu with Chennai (3.2 lakhs), Coimbatore (1.9 lakhs) and Ramanathapuram (1.4 
lakhs) districts with the largest number of emigrants. Theni (13,802), Dharmapuri (14,594) 
and The Nilgiris (5,868) districts are ranked the lowest in this context. Among the taluks in 
Tamil Nadu, Ramanathapuram (92,915), Tiruchendur (63,892) and Agatheeswaram (63,100) 
have large number of emigrants. Interestingly, around 20 taluks in Tamil Nadu does not have 
any emigrants as per the TMS 2015. The Non-Resident Tamils (emigrants and return 
emigrants) were estimated to be3.5 million as per TMS 2015.Acording to the Kerala 
Migration Survey 2014, the emigrants, return migrants and Non-Resident IKeralites were 
estimated as 2.4, 1.3 and 3.7 millions respectively. | 


Singapore reports the largest number of emigrants from Tamil Nadu which is 4.1 lakhs. The 
Gulf region comprises of the top 5 countries receiving emigrants from Tamil Nadu — with 
both UAE and Saudi Arabia accounting for 4.0 and 3.5 lakhs respectively. United States of 
America, the most sought after destination for high skilled emigrants with 3.0 lakhs and 
Malaysia with 1.9 lakhs are some of the other top countries preferred by Tamil Migrants, 
Gulf region (UAE, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Bahrain, Oman and Kuwait) accounts for 1.1 million 
Tamil emigrants, which is half of the total emigrants from Tamil Nadu. On the other hand, 
2.1 million or 86 per cent of Kerala emigrants Were in the Gulf in 2014. 


One of out of ten households in Tamil Nadu has one or more emigrants compared to one of 
out of five households in Kerala. Among emigrants, 15 per cent are women. Out of 2.3 
million emigrants, 75 per cent are Hindus, 15 per cent Muslims and 10 per cent Christians. 


The average cost of migration incurred by an emigrant from Tamil Nadu is 
Rs.1,08,112 compared to Rs. 76,243 for a Kerala emigrant. On an average, emigrants from 
Tamil Nadu pay Rs.32,000 higher than their counterparts in Kerala. Like Kerala, the highest 
expenditure is the money given to recruitment agencies, which is 50.4 per cent of the total, 
followed by visa charges and cost of air tickets. However, the average cost of emigration 
reported for of the return emigrants in Tami Nadu was Rs. 90, 340 which indicates that the 
cost of emigration has gone up in recent years. The GCC countries where half of the 
emigrants are concentrated spent on an average of Rs.76, 127 for migration. However, Tamil 
Migrants spent between Rs.82, 689 (Malaysia) to Rs.130, 251 (Singapore) to work in these’ 
countries. About 52 per cent emigrants had met the expenses from their own savings, 
whereas 44 per cent had received support from their parents. About one-fourth of the 
emigrants borrowed the required money from their friends or took loans from money lenders. 


I 


According to the TMS, the return emigrants in Tamil Nadu are estimated to be 1.3 million 
with 6.1 return emigrants per 100 households. The highest return emigrants households is 
enumerated in the Perambalur district (34.0 return emigrants per 100 households), followed 
by Sivaganga with 32.0 return emigrants per 100 households and both Nagapattinam and 
Ramanathapuram with 18.2 and 18.9 per 100 households respectively, 

I he channel through which the migrants move out are still dominated by the licensed 
unlicensed and individual agentshandling41.7 per cent of the total emigration. Friends? and 
relatives’ network channel accounts for 35.6 per cent of the emigration and remains a stron 

channel for potential migrants to go abroad for work. a ; 


According to the special survey conducted amor ng return em gr ants as part of the TMS, about 
39.1 per cent of women Ported that they have not received the promised salary as against 
21.0 per cent among men. Similarly, 21 per cent of men and | per cent of vee had 
problems in receiving their regular wages ~ either it was delayed or denied. However, 91 per 
cent of both men and women did not approach the Indian Embassy in the countries of 
destination when they had problems. On the reasons for return, 37.6 per cent of them reported 
that their contract was not extended and another 18.8 per cent mentioned that it was the 
family problems at home that caused their return. One of the major social costs of migration 
is indeed the strained family relations. Another 8 per cent reported lower wages at the 
countries of destination as the major reasons for return and another 8 per cent returned due to 
their poor health. 


IV 
According to the TMS, the number of women emigrants is estimated to be 3.3 lakhs or 15 per 
cent of the total emigrants. Most of them leave for Gulf countries, Singapore and Malaysia to 
work as domestic helpers, cleaners, and to do odd Se The higher proportion of women 
emigrants is found in Qatar (11.8 per cent), Oman (11.2 per cent), United Arab Emirates 
(10.4 per cent), Kuwait (9.2 per cent), Singapore (8.8 per na and Malaysia (8.7 per cent). 


The total number of women left behind due to husbands’ migration is estimated as 1 million 
and this is again not discussed in the policy circle. This number in Tamil Nadu is almost 
similar to the estimate of Gulf wives which stands at 1 million in Kerala. Such women were 
found highest in Perambalur (26.0 per cent) a eee ~ 1 per cent), Ramanathapuram 
(17.4 per cent) Ariyalur (13.5 per cent) and Pr idukkottai (11.3 per cent). 


The special survey conducted among women left behind (WLB), as part of the TMS, revealed 
that these women were more qualified than males in the oe population. The average 
years of schooling among WLB is 10.7 years, higher than both males (8.5 years) and females 
(7.3 years) in the general category. Half of them married while their husbands were working 
abroad. About 90 per cent of them never visited the country that their husbands worked in. 
About 97 per cent of them communicated with their husbands through mobile phones. Eighty 
per cent of them received remittances directly from their husbands. 


A Vast majority of WLB (81.5 per cent) could see a leap in their financial status owing to the 
migration of their husbands. Some of them could repay their debts (26.8 per cent), construct 
their own houses (21.1 per cent), purchase gold ornaments (12.1 per cent) and provide good 
education to their children (13.5). Majority of them gained social status and dignity in their 
social circle (49.9 per cent) . Their life style and quality of living were considerably improved 
(47.2 per cent) with the emigration of their husbands. 

However, WLB experienced loneliness (69.9 per cent) and had to take up added 
respons sibilities in the absence of their husbands (60.5 per cent) which were indicated as the 
major drawbacks. In addition, they also expressed insecurity (38.9 per cent), fear and anxiety 
(18.9 per cent) and concerns regarding the health of their Pe ildser (26.2 per cent) as other 


OBE 
problems experienced by them. 
V 
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The estimated number of Out-migrants (OMI) in Tamil Nadu is 1.02 million and that of 
Return Out-Migrants (ROM) is 0.91 million. The total number of interstate out- mmarants 
(ISM) i iS 1.93 ee and this is less than that of the total Non-resident Tamils. At the st state 

A L< pale and 45 ae for every 1000 households. Therefore there are 96 IsM 
is} Mi for every 10" household of Tamil Nadu. 


Among the districts, Tirunelveli (158,964), Krishnagiri (114,665) and Tiruppur (83,654) are 
the ones that haveemerged as the most out-migrating districts according to the TMS 2015, 
Similarly, the highest return out migration was estimated for Salem district (109,857), 
followed by Madurai district (93,940) and Tirunelveli district (66,543). 


Among the taluks, Chennai emerges in the prime position in both OMI and ROM with 73,107 
and 58,936, Next to Chennai, Tiruppur taluk ranks first with 57,428 migrants, followed by 
four Taluks — Radhapuram (49,900), Tenkasi (44,429), Alangulam (31,976), Ambasamudram 
(26,503), all belonging to Tirunelveli district, occupying the first ten most migrating taluks in 
the state. Among ROM, Madurai south emerges as the leader with 54,292 return migrants, 
followed by Tenkasi (39,223), Salem (38,322) respectively. 


Karnataka is the state which receives the most number of out-migrants from Tamil Nadu, It 
has 43.1 per cent of total out-migrants as of now and reccives 38.8 per cent of the total return 
out-migrants. This difference in the share of the Out-migrants from Karnataka shows that the 
state has always been the favourite place of settlement of Tamil out-migrants. The destination 
which has the second most number of OMI (17.8 per cent) and ROM (22.8 per cent) is 
Kerala. Andhra Pradesh with 8.1 per cent of the total OMI and 12.2 per cent of total ROM 
occupies the third position. All these three states, Karnataka, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh are 
the immediate neighbouring states of Tamil Nadu. Other attractive settlement for Tamil 
Nadu out-migrants is Maharashtra which is the only non-neighbour of Tamil Nadu that 
receives a share of over 5 per cent of both OMI and ROM. 


Vd 


The total remittances to Tamil Nadu in 2015 was estimated to be Rs.61843 crores according 
to the TMS 2015. This is close to Kerala’s remittances accounting to Rs.68000 crores. A total 
remittance of Rs. 61,843 crores indicates an average per capita remittance of Rs.8500 to the 
total population of 72 million in Tamil Nadu. For Kerala, the per capita remittance was of 
Rs,21,000 in 2014. According to our estimates, the remittances to Tamil Nadu are equivalent 
to 14 per cent of the state’s domestic product. The per capita income of the state was 
Rs.66,635, without taking remittances into account, but would be Rs. 75,214 if remittances 
are taken into account. Remittances were 6.8 times the money that the state received from the 
central government as revenue transfer and 1.8 times the entire government expenditure. 


In other words 85 per cent of the households received remittances for their day-to-day needs. 
Another major share was used for the education of the children, About 31 per cent of the 
households deposited the remittances into banks as savings. About 7 per cent of the 
households in Tamil Nadu used money for purchasing or building a house while 19 per cent 
of the households in Kerala used their remittances for the same purpose. 


MIGRANT MAPPING STUDY - AN EXTRACT 


Economic growth in India today hinges on the mobility of labour. The contribution of migrant workers to 
the national income is noteworthy and perpetual. However, there is precious little done in return for 
their well-being. A migrant worker, who leaves his native residence in search of a secure livelihood, 
often falls prey to the machinations of the labour contractor and the employer. The worker is made to 


live and work under ardous conditions, for wages that are far below the legal standards. 


The labour market treats the migrant worker with opportunistic indifference, extracting hard labour, but 
denying basic entitlements such as decent shelter, safety gears, basic or subsidized healthcare facilities. 
They are also usually out of bounds of government and civil society initiatives, just by virtue of being a 
‘migrant’ and, therefore, not covered by the laws that govern either their native or host states. 


The Inter-State Migrant Workers Act, 1979, which aims to safeguard migrants, is now obsolete as it does 


not take into consideration the changed economic scenario and its resultant demands on labour. 


For the very first time, the Government of Tamil Nadu intends to ensure that the welfare schemes 
introduced for local labour residing in the State, are also made available to interstate migrant workers 
working in the Tamil Nadu. As a part of this initiative, a detailed mapping of the Interstate Migrant 
Workers was carried out by the Center for Vocational Educational and Workforce Development 
(CVE&WD), Chennai — the agency chosen by the Tamil Nadu Construction Workers Welfare Board 
(TNCWWB). 

The mapping study was carried out for a period of eight months between August 2014 and April 2015 
and covering over 11 lakh migrant workers, working in 28 different sectors in all the 32 districts of Tamil 
Nadu. 


The study has brought to fore the following key findings 


# Atthe completion of this study, the total population of interstate migrant workers in Tamil Nadu 
was been estimated to be 11,53,170 (with 5% of margin error) 
@ Around 81.73% of total estimated migrant population was identified to be working only in 6 districts 
out of the total 32 districts in Tamil Nadu state 
@ There are about 28 employment sectors identified to be employing interstate migrant workers 
in Tamil Nadu. 
@ Six major sectors that employed majority (78.1%) of interstate migrant workers in the State, are: 
1. Manufacturing (Engineering companies) (27.28%) 2. Textile & Allied Industries (13.07%), 3. 


Construction (12.52%), 4. Hotels / Lodges / Restaurants (9.32%) 5. Small Shops and 
Establishments (8.31%) 5. House Keeping - Facility management (7.64%). 

¢ Majority of the migrants were . were male workers (97.40%), who had migrated from six states 
in India — Orissa, Jharkhand, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh West Bengal and Assam. 

¢ The main reasons for migrating to Tamil Nadu were reported as: Better wages (91.4%) and High 
employment opportunities (52.0%), . 

@ Around 50.9% of the workers found their job in Tamil Nadu through their friends/relatives, 


where as 45.9% found their jobs through agents/contracts. 


The study also showed that NONE of the migrant workers were aware of any Legal Acts that concern the 
welfare of migrant workers. 

@ Most employers did not register for employing interstate migrant workers as per the ISMW Act 
1979 and did not give appointment letters and ID to about 90% of the migrant workers, making 
them an invisible workforce in the state. 

¢ Equal wages for equal work is something that has not been witnessed by the migrant workers. In 
fact, many of them are not even aware of the legal provisions advocating equal wages 
irrespective of who does the work. 

@ More than 83% of the workers said that there was a discrepancy in the wages of men and 
women, with women being paid far less than men. Similarly, 76.8% of them reported that they 
do not get equal salary irrespective of the fact that they come from the same state and do the 


same kind of work. 


Key Issues Identified: 


¢ There were no fixed hours of work and holidays, no extra payment for overtime, with most of 
the labourers working up to 12 hours a day. 

¢ In majority of the cases, the agents / labour contractors exploited their total ignorance of 
government schemes and laws protecting them. 

# Some women migrants complained of sexual harassments by their supervisors (Tiruppur and 
Madurai) in Textile and Construction sectors. 

¢ There was no adequate medical attention in case of accidents and no compensation mechanism 
for the migrant workers across the sectors. 

¢ In general, most migrant workers lived in abysmal living conditions, had poor or no access to 
basic everyday needs such a clean drinking water, sanitation and toilet facilities. 

¢ Migrant workers also had no access to skills development training facilities to upgrade their 


vocational skills, forcing them to remain at the same level of employment, year after year. 
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Adopts the following outcome document of the high-level plenary meeting on 
addressing large movements of refugees and migrants: 


New York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants 


We, the Heads of State and Government and High Representatives, meeting at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York on 19 September 2016 to address the 
question of large movements of refugees and migrants, have adopted the following 
political declaration. 


Introduction 


1. Since earliest times, humanity has been on the move. Some people move in 
search of new economic opportunities and horizons. Others move to escape armed 
conflict, poverty, food insecurity, persecution, terrorism, or human rights violations 
and abuses. Still others do so in response to the adverse effects of climate change, 
natural disasters (some of which may be linked to climate change), or other 
environmental factors. Many move, indeed, for a combination of these reasons. 
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2 We have considered today how the international community should best 


yam 


respond to the growing global phenomenon of large movements of refugees and 
migrants. 


3. We are witnessing in today’s world an unprecedented level of human mobility. 
More people than ever before live in a country other than the one in which they 
were born. Migrants are present in all countries in the world. Most of them move 
without incident. In 2015, their number surpassed 244 million, growing at a rate 
faster than the world’s population. However, there are roughly 65 million forcibly 
displaced persons, including over 21 million refugees, 3 million asylum seekers and 
over 40 million internally displaced persons. 


4. In adopting the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development! one year ago, we 
recognized clearly the positive contribution made by migrants for inclusive growth 
and sustainable development. Our world is a better place for that contribution. The 
benefits and opportunities of safe, orderly and regular migration are substantial and 
are often underestimated. Forced displacement and irregular migration in large 
movements, on the other hand, often present complex challenges. 


5. We reaffirm the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
We reaffirm also the Universal Declaration of Human Rights? and recall the core 
international human rights treaties. We reaffirm and will fully protect the human 
rights of all refugees and migrants, regardless of status; all are rights holders. Our 
response will demonstrate full respect for international law and international human 
rights law and, where applicable, international refugee law and international 
humanitarian law. 


6. Though their treatment is governed by separate legal frameworks, refugees and 
migrants have the same universal human rights and fundamental freedoms. They 
also face many common challenges and have similar vulnerabilities, including in the 
context of large movements. “Large movements” may be understood to reflect a 
number of considerations, including: the number of people arriving, the economic, 
social and geographical context, the capacity of a receiving State to respond and the 
impact of a movement that is sudden or prolonged. The term does not, for example, 
cover regular flows of migrants from one country to another. “Large movements” 
may involve mixed flows of people, whether refugees or migrants, who move for 
different reasons but who may use similar routes. 


7. Large movements of refugees and migrants have political, economic, social, 
developmental, humanitarian and human rights ramifications, which cross all 
borders. These are global phenomena that call for global approaches and global 
solutions. No one State can manage such movements on its own. Neighbouring or 
transit countries, mostly developing countries, are disproportionately affected. Their 
capacities have been severely stretched in many cases, affecting their own social 
and economic cohesion and development. In addition, protracted refugee crises are 
now commonplace, with long-term repercussions for those involved and for their 
host countries and communities. Greater international cooperation is needed to 
assist host countries and communities. 


' Resolution 70/1. 
* Resolution 217 A (III). 
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8. We declare our profound solidarity with, and support for, the millions of 
people in different parts of the world who, for reasons beyond their control, are 
forced to uproot themselves and their families from their homes. 


9. Refugees and migrants in large movements often face a desperate ordeal. 
Many take great risks, embarking on perilous journeys, which many may not 
survive. Some feel compelled to employ the services of criminal groups, including 
smugglers, and others may fall prey to such groups or become victims of trafficking. 


Even if they reach their destination, they face an uncertain reception and a 
precarious future. 


10. We are determined to save lives. Our challenge is above all moral and 
humanitarian. Equally, we are determined to find long-term and _ sustainable 
solutions. We will combat with all the means at our disposal the abuses and 
exploitation suffered by countless refugees and migrants in vulnerable situations. 


11. We acknowledge a shared responsibility to manage large movements of 
refugees and migrants in a humane, sensitive, compassionate and people-centred 
manner. We will do so through international cooperation, while recognizing that 
there are varying capacities and resources to respond to these movements. 
International cooperation and, in particular, cooperation among countries of origin 
or nationality, transit and destination, has never been more important; “win-win” 
cooperation in this area has profound benefits for humanity. Large movements of 
refugees and migrants must have comprehensive policy support, assistance and 
protection, consistent with States’ obligations under international law. We also recall 
our obligations to fully respect their human rights and fundamental freedoms, and 
we stress their need to live their lives in safety and dignity. We pledge our support 
to those affected today as well as to those who will be part of future large 
movements. 


12. We are determined to address the root causes of large movements of refugees 
and migrants, including through increased efforts aimed at early prevention of crisis 
situations based on preventive diplomacy. We will address them also through the 
prevention and peaceful resolution of conflict, greater coordination of humanitarian, 
development and peacebuilding efforts, the promotion of the rule of law at the 
national and international levels and the protection of human rights. Equally, we 
will address movements caused by poverty, instability, marginalization and 
exclusion and the lack of development and economic opportunities, with particular 
reference to the most vulnerable populations. We will work with countries of origin 
to strengthen their capacities. 


13. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. Everyone has 
the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the law. We recall that our 
obligations under international law prohibit discrimination of any kind on the basis 
of race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. Yet in many parts of the world we are 
witnessing, with great concern, increasingly xenophobic and racist responses to 
refugees and migrants. 


14. We strongly condemn acts and manifestations of racism, racial discrimination, 
xenophobia and related intolerance against refugees and migrants, and the 
stereotypes often applied to them, including on the basis of religion or belief. 
Diversity enriches every society and contributes to social cohesion. Demonizing 
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refugees or migrants offends profoundly against the values of dignity and equality 
for every human being, to which we have committed ourselves. Gathered today at 
the United Nations, the birthplace and custodian of these universal values, we 
deplore all manifestations of xenophobia, racial discrimination and intolerance. We 
will take a range of steps to counter such attitudes and behaviour, in particular with 
regard to hate crimes, hate speech and racial violence. We welcome the global 
campaign proposed by the Secretary-General to counter xenophobia and we will 
implement it in cooperation with the United Nations and all relevant stakeholders, 
in accordance with international law. The campaign will emphasize, inter alia, direct 
personal contact between host communities and refugees and migrants and will 
highlight the positive contributions made by the latter, as well as our common 
humanity. 


I5. We invite the private sector and civil society, including refugee and migrant 
organizations, to participate in multi-stakeholder alliances to support efforts to 
implement the commitments we are making today. 


16. In the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, we pledged that no one 
would be left behind. We declared that we wished to see the Sustainable 
Development Goals and their targets met for all nations and peoples and for all 
segments of society. We said also that we would endeavour to reach the furthest 
behind first. We reaffirm today our commitments that relate to the specific needs of 
migrants or refugees. The 2030 Agenda makes clear, inter alia, that we will facilitate 
orderly, safe, regular and responsible migration and mobility of people, including 
through the implementation of planned and well-managed migration policies. The 
needs of refugees, internally displaced persons and migrants are explicitly 
recognized. 


17. The implementation of all relevant provisions of the 2030 Agenda will enable 
the positive contribution that migrants are making to sustainable development to be 
reinforced. At the same time, it will address many of the root causes of forced 
displacement, helping to create more favourable conditions in countries of origin. 
Meeting today, a year after our adoption of the 2030 Agenda, we are determined to 
realize the full potential of that Agenda for refugees and migrants. 


18. We recall the Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk Reduction 2015-20303 and 
its recommendations concerning measures to mitigate risks associated with 
disasters. States that have signed and ratified the Paris Agreement on climate 
change* welcome that agreement and are committed to its implementation. We 
reaffirm the Addis Ababa Action Agenda of the Third International Conference on 


Financing for Development,> including its provisions that are applicable to refugees 
and migrants. 


19. We take note of the report of the Secretary-General, entitled “In safety and 
dignity: addressing large movements of refugees and migrants”,® prepared pursuant 
to General Assembly decision 70/539 of 22 December 2015, in preparation for this 
high-level meeting. While recognizing that the following conferences either did not 


have an intergovernmentally agreed outcome or were regional in scope, we take 


* Resolution 69/283, annex II. 


4 See FCCC/CP/2015/10/Add.] , decision 1/CP.21, annex. 
> Resolution 69/313, annex. 
® A/70/59, 
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note of the World Humanitarian Summit, held in Istanbul, Turkey, on 23 and 24 May 
2016, the high-level meeting on global responsibility-sharing through pathways for 
admission of Syrian refugees, convened by the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees on 30 March 2016, the conference on “Supporting Syria 
and the Region”, held in London on 4 February 2016, and the pledging conference 
on Somali refugees, held in Brussels on 21 October 2015. While recognizing that 
the following initiatives are regional in nature and apply only to those countries 
participating in them, we take note of regional initiatives such as the Bali Process 
on People Smuggling, Trafficking in Persons and Related Transnational Crime, the 
European Union-Horn of Africa Migration Route Initiative and the African Union- 
Horn of Africa Initiative on Human Trafficking and Smuggling of Migrants (the 
Khartoum Process), the Rabat Process, the Valletta Action Plan and the Brazil 
Declaration and Plan of Action. 


20. We recognize the very large number of people who are displaced within 
national borders and the possibility that such persons might seek protection and 
assistance in other countries as refugees or migrants. We note the need for reflection 
on effective strategies to ensure adequate protection and assistance for internally 
displaced persons and to prevent and reduce such displacement. 


Commitments 


21. We have endorsed today a set of commitments that apply to both refugees and 
migrants, as well as separate sets of commitments for refugees and migrants. We do 
so taking into account different national realities, capacities and levels of 
development and respecting national policies and priorities. We reaffirm our 
commitment to international law and emphasize that this declaration and its annexes 
are to be implemented in a manner that is consistent with the rights and obligations 
of States under international law. While some commitments are mainly applicable to 
one group, they may also be applicable to the other. Furthermore, while they are all 
framed in the context of the large movements we are considering today, many may 
be applicable also to regular migration. Annex I to the present declaration contains a 
comprehensive refugee response framework and outlines steps towards the 
achievement of a global compact on refugees in 2018, while annex II sets out steps 
towards the achievement of a global compact for safe, orderly and regular migration 
in 2018. 


Commitments that apply to both refugees and migrants 


22. Underlining the importance of a comprehensive approach to the issues 
involved, we will ensure a people-centred, sensitive, humane, dignified, gender- 
responsive and prompt reception for all persons arriving in our countries, and 
particularly those in large movements, whether refugees or migrants. We will also 
ensure full respect and protection for their human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


23. We recognize and will address, in accordance with our obligations under 
international law, the special needs of all people in vulnerable situations who are 
travelling within large movements of refugees and migrants, including women at 
risk, children, especially those who are unaccompanied or separated from their 
families, members of ethnic and religious minorities, victims of violence, older 
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persons, persons with disabilities, persons who are discriminated against on any 
basis, indigenous peoples, victims of human trafficking, and victims of exploitation 
and abuse in the context of the smuggling of migrants. 


24. Recognizing that States have rights and responsibilities to manage and control 
their borders, we will implement border control procedures in conformity with 
applicable obligations under international law, including international human rights 
law and international refugee law. We will promote international cooperation on 
border control and management as an important element of security for States, 
including issues relating to battling transnational organized crime, terrorism and 
illicit trade. We will ensure that public officials and law enforcement officers who 
work in border areas are trained to uphold the human rights of all persons crossing, 
or seeking to cross, international borders. We will strengthen international border 
management cooperation, including in relation to training and the exchange of best 
practices. We will intensify support in this area and help to build capacity as 
appropriate. We reaffirm that, in line with the principle of non-refoulement, 
individuals must not be returned at borders. We acknowledge also that, while 
upholding these obligations and principles, States are entitled to take measures to 
prevent irregular border crossings. 


25. We will make efforts to collect accurate information regarding large 
movements of refugees and migrants. We will also take measures to identify 
correctly their nationalities, as well as their reasons for movement. We will take 
measures to identify those who are seeking international protection as refugees. 


26. We will continue to protect the human rights and fundamental freedoms of all 
persons, in transit and after arrival. We stress the importance of addressing the 
immediate needs of persons who have been exposed to physical or psychological 
abuse while in transit upon their arrival, without discrimination and without regard 
to legal or migratory status or means of transportation. For this purpose, we will 
consider appropriate support to strengthen, at their request, capacity-building for 
countries that receive large movements of refugees and migrants. 


27. We are determined to address unsafe movements of refugees and migrants, 
with particular reference to irregular movements of refugees and migrants. We will 
do so without prejudice to the right to seek asylum. We will combat the exploitation, 
abuse and discrimination suffered by many refugees and migrants. 


28. We express our profound concern at the large number of people who have lost 
their lives in transit. We commend the efforts already made to rescue people in 
distress at sea. We commit to intensifying international cooperation on the 
strengthening of search and rescue mechanisms. We will also work to improve the 
availability of accurate data on the whereabouts of people and vessels stranded at 
sea. In addition, we will strengthen support for rescue efforts over land along 
dangerous or isolated routes. We will draw attention to the risks involved in the use 
of such routes in the first instance. 


29. We recognize and will take steps to address the particular vulnerabilities of 
women and children during the journey from country of origin to country of arrival. 
This includes their potential exposure to discrimination and exploitation, as well as 


to sexual, physical and psychological abuse, violence, human trafficking and 
contemporary forms of slavery. 
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30. We encourage States to address the vulnerabilities to HIV and the specific 
health-care needs experienced by migrant and mobile populations, as well as by 
refugees and crisis-affected populations, and to take steps to reduce stigma, 
discrimination and violence, as well as to review policies related to restrictions on 
entry based on HIV status, with a view to eliminating such restrictions and the 
return of people on the basis of their HIV status, and to support their access to HIV 
prevention, treatment, care and support. 


31. We will ensure that our responses to large movements of refugees and 
migrants mainstream a gender perspective, promote gender equality and the 
empowerment of all women and girls and fully respect and protect the human rights 
of women and girls. We will combat sexual and gender-based violence to the 
greatest extent possible. We will provide access to sexual and reproductive health- 
care services. We will tackle the multiple and intersecting forms of discrimination 
against refugee and migrant women and girls. At the same time, recognizing the 
significant contribution and leadership of women _ in refugee and migrant 
communities, we will work to ensure their full, equal and meaningful participation 
in the development of local solutions and opportunities. We will take into 
consideration the different needs, vulnerabilities and capacities of women, girls, 
boys and men. 


32. We will protect the human rights and fundamental freedoms of all refugee and 
migrant children, regardless of their status, and giving primary consideration at all 
times to the best interests of the child. This will apply particularly to 
unaccompanied children and those separated from their families; we will refer their 
care to the relevant national child protection authorities and other relevant 
authorities. We will comply with our obligations under the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child.’ We will work to provide for basic health, education and psychosocial 
development and for the registration of all births on our territories. We are 
determined to ensure that all children are receiving education within a few months 
of arrival, and we will prioritize budgetary provision to facilitate this, including 
support for host countries as required. We will strive to provide refugee and migrant 
children with a nurturing environment for the full realization of their rights and 
capabilities. 


33. Reaffirming that all individuals who have crossed or are seeking to cross 
international borders are entitled to due process in the assessment of their legal 
status, entry and stay, we will consider reviewing policies that criminalize cross- 
border movements. We will also pursue alternatives to detention while these 
assessments are under way. Furthermore, recognizing that detention for the purposes 
of determining migration status is seldom, if ever, in the best interest of the child, 
we will use it only as a measure of last resort, in the least restrictive setting, for the 
shortest possible period of time, under conditions that respect their human rights 
and in a manner that takes into account, as a primary consideration, the best interest 
of the child, and we will work towards the ending of this practice. 


34. Reaffirming the importance of the United Nations Convention against 
Transnational Organized Crime and the two relevant Protocols thereto,* we 
encourage the ratification of, accession to and implementation of relevant 


7 United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 1577, No. 27531. 
8 Ibid., vols. 2225, 2237 and 2241, No. 39574. 
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international instruments on preventing and combating trafficking in persons and 
the smuggling of migrants. 


35. We recognize that refugees and migrants in large movements are at greater risk 
of being trafficked and of being subjected to forced labour. We will, with full 
respect for our obligations under international law, vigorously combat human 
trafficking and migrant smuggling with a view to their elimination, including 
through targeted measures to identify victims of human trafficking or those at risk 
of trafficking. We will provide support for the victims of human trafficking. We will 
work to prevent human trafficking among those affected by displacement. 


36. With a view to disrupting and eliminating the criminal networks involved, we 
will review our national legislation to ensure conformity with our obligations under 
international law on migrant smuggling, human trafficking and maritime safety. We 
will implement the United Nations Global Plan of Action to Combat Trafficking in 
Persons.? We will establish or upgrade, as appropriate, national and regional 
anti-human trafficking policies. We note regional initiatives such as the African 
Union-Horn of Africa Initiative on Human Trafficking and Smuggling of Migrants, 
the Plan of Action Against Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women and Children, 
of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, the European Union Strategy towards 
the Eradication of Trafficking in Human Beings 2012-2016, and the Work Plans 
against Trafficking in Persons in the Western Hemisphere. We welcome reinforced 
technical cooperation, on a regional and bilateral basis, between countries of origin, 
transit and destination on the prevention of human trafficking and migrant 
smuggling and the prosecution of traffickers and smugglers. 


37. We favour an approach to addressing the drivers and root causes of large 
movements of refugees and migrants, including forced displacement and protracted 
crises, which would, inter alia, reduce vulnerability, combat poverty, improve self- 
reliance and resilience, ensure a strengthened humanitarian-development nexus, and 
improve coordination with peacebuilding efforts. This will involve coordinated 
prioritized responses based on joint and impartial needs assessments and facilitating 
cooperation across institutional mandates. 


38. We will take measures to provide, on the basis of bilateral, regional and 
international cooperation, humanitarian financing that is adequate, flexible, 
predictable and consistent, to enable host countries and communities to respond 
both to the immediate humanitarian needs and to their longer-term development 
needs. There is a need to address gaps in humanitarian funding, considering 
additional resources as appropriate. We look forward to close cooperation in this 
regard among Member States, United Nations entities and other actors and between 
the United Nations and international financial institutions such as the World Bank, 
where appropriate. We envisage innovative financing responses, risk financing for 
affected communities and the implementation of other efficiencies such as reducing 
management costs, improving transparency, increasing the use of national 
responders, expanding the use of cash assistance, reducing duplication, increasing 
engagement with beneficiaries, diminishing earmarked funding and harmonizing 
reporting, so as to ensure a more effective use of existing resources. 


39. We commit to combating xenophobia, racism and discrimination in our 
societies against refugees and migrants. We will take measures to improve their 


* Resolution 64/293. 
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integration and inclusion, as appropriate, and with particular reference to access to 
education, health care, justice and language training. We recognize that these 
measures will reduce the risks of marginalization and radicalization. National 
policies relating to integration and inclusion will be developed, as appropriate, in 
conjunction with relevant civil society organizations, including faith-based 
organizations, the private sector, employers’ and workers’ organizations and other 
stakeholders. We also note the obligation for refugees and migrants to observe the 
laws and regulations of their host countries. 


40. We recognize the importance of improved data collection, particularly by 
national authorities, and will enhance international cooperation to this end, 
including through capacity-building, financial support and technical assistance. 
Such data should be disaggregated by sex and age and include information on 
regular and irregular flows, the economic impacts of migration and refugee 
movements, human trafficking, the needs of refugees, migrants and_ host 
communities and other issues. We will do so consistent with our national legislation 
on data protection, if applicable, and our international obligations related to privacy, 
as applicable. 


Commitments for migrants 


41. We are committed to protecting the safety, dignity and human rights and 
fundamental freedoms of all migrants, regardless of their migratory status, at all 
times. We will cooperate closely to facilitate and ensure safe, orderly and regular 
migration, including return and readmission, taking into account national 
legislation. 


42. We commit to safeguarding the rights of, protecting the interests of and 
assisting our migrant communities abroad, including through consular protection, 
assistance and cooperation, in accordance with relevant international law. We 
reaffirm that everyone has the right to leave any country, including his or her own, 
and to return to his or her country. We recall at the same time that each State has a 
sovereign right to determine whom to admit to its territory, subject to that State’s 
international obligations. We recall also that States must readmit their returning 
nationals and ensure that they are duly received without undue delay, following 
confirmation of their nationalities in accordance with national legislation. We will 
take measures to inform migrants about the various processes relating to their 
arrival and stay in countries of transit, destination and return. 


43. We commit to addressing the drivers that create or exacerbate large 
movements. We will analyse and respond to the factors, including in countries of 
origin, which lead or contribute to large movements. We will cooperate to create 
conditions that allow communities and individuals to live in peace and prosperity in 
their homelands. Migration should be a choice, not a necessity. We will take 
measures, inter alia, to implement the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, 
whose objectives include eradicating extreme poverty and inequality, revitalizing 
the Global Partnership for Sustainable Development, promoting peaceful and 
inclusive societies based on international human rights and the rule of law, creating 
conditions for balanced, sustainable and inclusive economic growth and 
employment, combating environmental degradation and ensuring effective 
responses to natural disasters and the adverse impacts of climate change. 
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44. Recognizing that the lack of educational opportunities is often a push factor 
for migration, particularly for young people, we commit to strengthening capacities 
in countries of origin, including in educational institutions. We commit also to 
enhancing employment opportunities, particularly for young people, in countries of 
origin. We acknowledge also the impact of migration on human capital in countries 


of origin. 


45. We will consider reviewing our migration policies with a view to examining 
their possible unintended negative consequences. 


46. We also recognize that international migration is a multidimensional reality of 
major relevance for the development of countries of origin, transit and destination, 
which requires coherent and comprehensive responses. Migrants can make positive 
and profound contributions to economic and social development in their host 
societies and to global wealth creation. They can help to respond to demographic 
trends, labour shortages and other challenges in host societies, and add fresh skills 
and dynamism to the latter’s economies. We recognize the development benefits of 
migration to countries of origin, including through the involvement of diasporas in 
economic development and reconstruction. We will commit to reducing the costs of 
labour migration and promote ethical recruitment policies and practices between 
sending and receiving countries. We will promote faster, cheaper and safer transfers 
of migrant remittances in both source and recipient countries, including through a 
reduction in transaction costs, as well as the facilitation of interaction between 
diasporas and their countries of origin. We would like these contributions to be 
more widely recognized and indeed, strengthened in the context of implementation 
of the 2030 Agenda. 


47. We will ensure that all aspects of migration are integrated into global, regional 
and national sustainable development plans and in humanitarian, peacebuilding and 
human rights policies and programmes. 


48. We call upon States that have not done so to consider ratifying, or acceding to, 
the International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers 
and Members of Their Families.!° We call also on States that have not done so to 
consider acceding to relevant International Labour Organization conventions, as 
appropriate. We note, in addition, that migrants enjoy rights and protection under 
various provisions of international law. 


49. We commit to strengthening global governance of migration. We therefore 
warmly support and welcome the agreement to bring the International Organization 
for Migration, an organization regarded by its Member States as the global lead 
agency on migration, into a closer legal and working relationship with the United 
Nations as a related organization.!' We look forward to the implementation of this 
agreement, which will assist and protect migrants more comprehensively, help 
States to address migration issues and promote better coherence between migration 
and related policy domains. 


50. We will assist, impartially and on the basis of needs, migrants in countries that 
are experiencing conflicts or natural disasters, working, as applicable, in 
coordination with the relevant national authorities. While recognizing that not all 
States are participating in them, we note in this regard the Migrants in Countries in 


'° United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 2220, No. 39481. 
'' Resolution 70/296, annex. 
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Crisis initiative and the Agenda for the Protection of Cross-Border Displaced 


Persons in the Context of Disasters and Climate Change resulting from the Nansen 
Initiative. 


51. We take note of the work done by the Global Migration Group to develop 


principles and practical guidance on the protection of the human rights of migrants 
in vulnerable situations. 


52. We will consider developing non-binding guiding principles and voluntary 
guidelines, consistent with international law, on the treatment of migrants in 
vulnerable situations, especially unaccompanied and separated children who do not 
qualify for international protection as refugees and who may need assistance. The 
guiding principles and guidelines will be developed using a State-led process with 
the involvement of all relevant stakeholders and with input from the Special 
Representative of the Secretary-General on International Migration and 
Development, the International Organization for Migration, the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and other relevant United Nations system entities. 
They would complement national efforts to protect and assist migrants. 


53. We welcome the willingness of some States to provide temporary protection 
against return to migrants who do not qualify for refugee status and who are unable 
to return home owing to conditions in their countries. 


54. We will build on existing bilateral, regional and global cooperation and 
partnership mechanisms, in accordance with international law, for facilitating 
migration in line with the 2030 Agenda. We will strengthen cooperation to this end 
among countries of origin, transit and destination, including through regional 
consultative processes, international organizations, the International Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Movement, regional economic organizations and local government 
authorities, as well as with relevant private sector recruiters and employers, labour 
unions, civil society and migrant and diaspora groups. We recognize the particular 
needs of local authorities, who are the first receivers of migrants. 


55. We recognize the progress made on international migration and development 
issues within the United Nations system, including the first and second High-level 
Dialogues on International Migration and Development. We will support enhanced 
global and regional dialogue and deepened collaboration on migration, particularly 
through exchanges of best practice and mutual learning and the development of 
national or regional initiatives. We note in this regard the valuable contribution of 
the Global Forum on Migration and Development and acknowledge the importance 
of multi-stakeholder dialogues on migration and development. 


56. We affirm that children should not be criminalized or subject to punitive 
measures because of their migration status or that of their parents. 


57. We will consider facilitating opportunities for safe, orderly and regular 
migration, including, as appropriate, employment creation, labour mobility at all 
skills levels, circular migration, family reunification and education-related 
opportunities. We will pay particular attention to the application of minimum labour 
standards for migrant workers regardless of their status, as well as to recruitment 
and other migration-related costs, remittance flows, transfers of skills and 


knowledge and the creation of employment opportunities for young people. 
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58. We strongly encourage cooperation among countries of origin or nationality, 
countries of transit, countries of destination and other relevant countries in ensuring 
that migrants who do not have permission to stay in the country of destination can 
return, in accordance with international obligations of all States, to their country of 
origin or nationality in a safe, orderly and dignified manner, preferably on a 
voluntary basis, taking into account national legislation in line with international 
law. We note that cooperation on return and readmission forms an important element 
of international cooperation on migration. Such cooperation would include ensuring 
proper identification and the provision of relevant travel documents. Any type of 
return, whether voluntary or otherwise, must be consistent with our obligations 
under international human rights law and in compliance with the principle of 
non-refoulement. It should also respect the rules of international law and must in 
addition be conducted in keeping with the best interests of children and with due 
process. While recognizing that they apply only to States that have entered into 
them, we acknowledge that existing readmission agreements should be fully 
implemented. We support enhanced reception and reintegration assistance for those 
who are returned. Particular attention should be paid to the needs of migrants in 
vulnerable situations who return, such as children, older persons, persons with 
disabilities and victims of trafficking. 


59. We reaffirm our commitment to protect the human rights of migrant children, 
given their vulnerability, particularly unaccompanied migrant children, and to 
provide access to basic health, education and psychosocial services, ensuring that 
the best interests of the child is a primary consideration in all relevant policies. 


60. We recognize the need to address the special situation and vulnerability of 
migrant women and girls by, inter alia, incorporating a gender perspective into 
migration policies and strengthening national laws, institutions and programmes to 
combat gender-based violence, including trafficking in persons and discrimination 
against women and girls. 


61. While recognizing the contribution of civil society, including non-governmental 
organizations, to promoting the well-being of migrants and their integration into 
societies, especially at times of extremely vulnerable conditions, and the support of 
the international community to the efforts of such organizations, we encourage 
deeper interaction between Governments and civil society to find responses to the 
challenges and the opportunities posed by international migration. 


62. We note that the Special Representative of the Secretary-General on 
International Migration and Development, Mr. Peter Sutherland. will be providing, 
before the end of 2016, a report that will propose ways of strengthening 
international cooperation and the engagement of the United Nations on migration. i 


63. We commit to launching, in 2016, a process of intergovernmental negotiations 
leading to the adoption of a global compact for safe, orderly and regular migration 
at an intergovernmental conference to be held in 2018. We invite the President of 
the General Assembly to make arrangements for the determination of the modalities, 


timeline and other practicalities relating to the negotiation process. Further details 


regarding the process are set out in annex II to the present declaration, 
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Commitments for refugees 


64. Recognizing that armed conflict, persecution and violence, including 
terrorism, are among the factors which give rise to large refugee movements, we 
will work to address the root causes of such crisis situations and to prevent or 
resolve conflict by peaceful means. We will work in every way possible for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, the prevention of conflict and the achievement of 
the long-term political solutions required. Preventive diplomacy and early response 
to conflict on the part of States and the United Nations are critical. The promotion 
of human rights is also critical. In addition, we will promote good governance, the 
rule of law, effective, accountable and inclusive institutions, and sustainable 
development at the international, regional, national and local levels. Recognizing 
that displacement could be reduced if international humanitarian law were respected 
by all parties to armed conflict, we renew our commitment to uphold humanitarian 
principles and international humanitarian law. We confirm also our respect for the 
rules that safeguard civilians in conflict. 


65. We reaffirm the 1951 Convention relating to the Status of Refugees'* and the 
1967 Protocol thereto’? as the foundation of the international refugee protection 
regime. We recognize the importance of their full and effective application by States 
parties and the values they embody. We note with satisfaction that 148 States are 
now parties to one or both instruments. We encourage States not parties to consider 
acceding to those instruments and States parties with reservations to give 
consideration to withdrawing them. We recognize also that a number of States not 
parties to the international refugee instruments have shown a generous approach to 
hosting refugees. 


66. We reaffirm that international refugee law, international human rights law and 
international humanitarian law provide the legal framework to strengthen the 
protection of refugees. We will ensure, in this context, protection for all who need 
it. We take note of regional refugee instruments, such as the Organization of African 
Unity Convention governing the specific aspects of refugee problems in Africa'* and 
the Cartagena Declaration on Refugees. 


67. We reaffirm respect for the institution of asylum and the right to seek asylum. 
We reaffirm also respect for and adherence to the fundamental principle of 
non-refoulement in accordance with international refugee law. 


68. We underline the centrality of international cooperation to the refugee 
protection regime. We recognize the burdens that large movements of refugees place 
on national resources, especially in the case of developing countries. To address the 
needs of refugees and receiving States, we commit to a more equitable sharing of 
the burden and responsibility for hosting and supporting the world’s refugees, while 
taking account of existing contributions and the differing capacities and resources 
among States. 

69. We believe that a comprehensive refugee response should be developed and 


initiated by the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, in 
close coordination with relevant States, including host countries, and involving 


2 United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 189, No. 2545. 
3 Ibid., vol. 606, No. 8791. 


Ibid., vol. 1001, No. 14691. 
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other relevant United Nations entities, for each situation involving large movements 
of refugees. This should involve a multi-stakeholder approach that includes national 
and local authorities, international organizations, international financial institutions, 
civil society partners (including faith-based organizations, diaspora organizations 
and academia), the private sector, the media and refugees themselves. A 
comprehensive framework of this kind 1s annexed to the present declaration. 


70. We will ensure that refugee admission policies or arrangements are in line with 
our obligations under international law. We wish to see administrative barriers 
eased, with a view to accelerating refugee admission procedures to the extent 
possible. We will, where appropriate, assist States to conduct early and effective 
registration and documentation of refugees. We will also promote access for 
children to child-appropriate procedures. At the same time, we recognize that the 
ability of refugees to lodge asylum claims in the country of their choice may be 
regulated, subject to the safeguard that they will have access to, and enjoyment of, 
protection elsewhere. 


71. We encourage the adoption of measures to facilitate access to civil registration 
and documentation for refugees. We recognize in this regard the importance of early 
and effective registration and documentation, as a protection tool and to facilitate 
the provision of humanitarian assistance. 


72. We recognize that statelessness can be a root cause of forced displacement and 
that forced displacement, in turn, can lead to statelessness. We take note of the 
campaign of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to 
end statelessness within a decade and we encourage States to consider actions they 
could take to reduce the incidence of statelessness. We encourage those States that 
have not yet acceded to the 1954 Convention relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons!5 and the 1961 Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness'® to consider 
doing so. 


73. We recognize that refugee camps should be the exception and, to the extent 
possible, a temporary measure in response to an emergency. We note that 60 per 
cent of refugees worldwide are in urban settings and only a minority are in camps. 
We will ensure that the delivery of assistance to refugees and host communities is 
adapted to the relevant context. We underline that host States have the primary 
responsibility to ensure the civilian and humanitarian character of refugee camps 
and settlements. We will work to ensure that this character is not compromised by 
the presence or activities of armed elements and to ensure that camps are not used 
for purposes that are incompatible with their civilian character. We will work to 
strengthen security in refugee camps and surrounding local communities, at the 
request and with the consent of the host country. 


74. We welcome the extraordinarily generous contribution made to date by 
countries that host large refugee populations and will work to increase the support 


for those countries. We call for pledges made at relevant conferences to be disbursed 
promptly. 


75. We commit to working towards solutions from the outset of a refugee 
situation. We will actively promote durable solutions, particularly in protracted 
refugee situations, with a focus on sustainable and timely return in safety and 


'S Tbid., vol. 360, No. 5158. 
'© Ibid., vol. 989, No. 14458. 
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dignity. This will encompass repatriation, reintegration, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction activities. We encourage States and other relevant actors to provide 
support through, inter alia, the allocation of funds. 


76. We reaffirm that voluntary repatriation should not necessarily be conditioned 
on the accomplishment of political solutions in the country of origin. 


77. We intend to expand the number and range of legal pathways available for 
refugees to be admitted to or resettled in third countries. In addition to easing the 


plight of refugees, this has benefits for countries that host large refugee populations 
and for third countries that receive refugees. 


78. We urge States that have not yet established resettlement programmes to 
consider doing so at the earliest opportunity. Those which have already done so are 
encouraged to consider increasing the size of their programmes. It is our aim to 
provide resettlement places and other legal pathways for admission on a scale that 
would enable the annual resettlement needs identified by the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to be met. 


79. We will consider the expansion of existing humanitarian admission 
programmes, possible temporary evacuation programmes, including evacuation for 
medical reasons, flexible arrangements to assist family reunification, private 
sponsorship for individual refugees and opportunities for labour mobility for 
refugees, including through private sector partnerships, and for education, such as 
scholarships and student visas. 


80. We are committed to providing humanitarian assistance to refugees so as to 
ensure essential support in key life-saving sectors, such as health care, shelter, food, 
water and sanitation. We commit to supporting host countries and communities in 
this regard, including by using locally available knowledge and capacities. We will 
support community-based development programmes that benefit both refugees and 
host communities. 


81. We are determined to provide quality primary and secondary education in safe 
learning environments for all refugee children, and to do so within a few months of 
the initial displacement. We commit to providing host countries with support in this 
regard. Access to quality education, including for host communities, gives 
fundamental protection to children and youth in displacement contexts, particularly 
in situations of conflict and crisis. 


82. We will support early childhood education for refugee children. We will also 
promote tertiary education, skills training and vocational education. In conflict and 
crisis situations, higher education serves as a powerful driver for change, shelters 
and protects a critical group of young men and women by maintaining their hopes 
for the future, fosters inclusion and non-discrimination and acts as a catalyst for the 
recovery and rebuilding of post-conflict countries. 


83. We will work to ensure that the basic health needs of refugee communities are 
met and that women and girls have access to essential health-care services. We 
commit to providing host countries with support in this regard. We will also develop 
national strategies for the protection of refugees within the framework of national 
social protection systems, as appropriate. 


84. Welcoming the positive steps taken by individual States, we encourage host 
Governments to consider opening their labour markets to refugees. We will work to 
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strengthen host countries’ and communities’ resilience, assisting them, for example, 
with employment creation and income generation schemes. In this regard, we 
recognize the potential of young people and will work to create the conditions for 
growth, employment and education that will allow them to be the drivers of 


development. 


85. In order to meet the challenges posed by large movements of refugees, close 
coordination will be required among a range of humanitarian and development 
actors. We commit to putting those most affected at the centre of planning and 
action. Host Governments and communities may need support from relevant United 
Nations entities, local authorities, international financial institutions, regional 
development banks, bilateral donors, the private sector and civil society. We 
strongly encourage joint responses involving all such actors in order to strengthen 
the nexus between humanitarian and development actors, facilitate cooperation 
across institutional mandates and, by helping to build self-reliance and resilience, 
lay a basis for sustainable solutions. In addition to meeting direct humanitarian and 
development needs, we will work to support environmental, social and 
infrastructural rehabilitation in areas affected by large movements of refugees. 


86. We note with concern a significant gap between the needs of refugees and the 
available resources. We encourage support from a broader range of donors and will 
take measures to make humanitarian financing more flexible and predictable, with 
diminished earmarking and increased multi-year funding, in order to close this gap. 
United Nations entities such as the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East and other relevant organizations require sufficient 
funding to be able to carry out their activities effectively and in a predictable 
manner. We welcome the increasing engagement of the World Bank and multilateral 
development banks and improvements in access to concessional development 
financing for affected communities. It is clear, furthermore, that private sector 
investment in support of refugee communities and host countries will be of critical 
importance over the coming years. Civil society is also a key partner in every region 
of the world in responding to the needs of refugees. 


87. We note that the United States of America, Canada, Ethiopia, Germany, 
Jordan, Mexico, Sweden and the Secretary-General will host a high-level meeting 
on refugees on 20 September 2016. 


Follow-up to and review of our commitments 


88. We recognize that arrangements are needed to ensure systematic follow-up to 
and review of all of the commitments we are making today. Accordingly, we request 
the Secretary-General to ensure that the progress made by Member States and the 
United Nations in implementing the commitments made at today’s high-level 
meeting will be the subject of periodic assessments provided to the General 


Assembly with reference, as appropriate, to the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development. 


89. In addition, a role in reviewing relevant aspects of the present declaration 
should be envisaged for the periodic High-level Dialogues on International 
Migration and Development and for the annual report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to the General Assembly. 
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90. In recognition of the need for significant financial and programme support to 
host countries and communities affected by large movements of refugees and 
migrants, we request the Secretary-General to report to the General Assembly at its 
seventy-first session on ways of achieving greater efficiency, operational 
effectiveness and system-wide coherence, as well as ways of strengthening the 
engagement of the United Nations with international financial institutions and the 


private sector, with a view to fully implementing the commitments outlined in the 
present declaration. 


Annex I 
Comprehensive refugee response framework 


1. The scale and nature of refugee displacement today requires us to act in a 
comprehensive and predictable manner in large-scale refugee movements. Through 
a comprehensive refugee response based on the principles of international 
cooperation and on burden- and responsibility-sharing, we are better able to protect 
and assist refugees and to support the host States and communities involved. 


2. The comprehensive refugee response framework will be developed and 
initiated by the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, in 
close coordination with relevant States, including host countries, and involving 
other relevant United Nations entities, for each situation involving large movements 
of refugees. A comprehensive refugee response should involve a multi-stakeholder 
approach, including national and local authorities, international organizations, 
international financial institutions, regional organizations, regional coordination and 
partnership mechanisms, civil society partners, including faith-based organizations 
and academia, the private sector, media and the refugees themselves. 


3. While each large movement of refugees will differ in nature, the elements 
noted below provide a framework for a comprehensive and people-centred refugee 
response, which is in accordance with international law and best international 
practice and adapted to the specific context. 


4. We envisage a comprehensive refugee response framework for each situation 
involving large movements of refugees, including in protracted situations, as an 
integral and distinct part of an overall humanitarian response, where it exists, and 
which would normally contain the elements set out below. 


Reception and admission 


5. At the outset of a large movement of refugees, receiving States, bearing in 
mind their national capacities and international legal obligations, in cooperation, as 
appropriate, with the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, international organizations and other partners and with the support of 
other States as requested, in conformity with international obligations, would: 


(a) Ensure, to the extent possible, that measures are in place to identify 
persons in need of international protection as refugees, provide for adequate, safe 
and dignified reception conditions, with a particular emphasis on persons with 
specific needs, victims of human trafficking, child protection, family unity, and 
prevention of and response to sexual and gender-based violence, and support the 
critical contribution of receiving communities and societies in this regard; 
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(b) Take account of the rights, specific needs, contributions and voices of 
women and girl refugees; 


(c) Assess and meet the essential needs of refugees, including by providing 
access to adequate safe drinking water, sanitation, food, nutrition, shelter, 
psychosocial support and health care, including sexual and reproductive health, and 
providing assistance to host countries and communities in this regard, as required; 


(d) Register individually and document those seeking protection as refugees, 
including in the first country where they seek asylum, as quickly as possible upon 
their arrival. To achieve this, assistance may be needed, in areas such as biometric 
technology and other technical and financial support, to be coordinated by the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees with relevant actors 
and partners, where necessary; 


(e) Use the registration process to identify specific assistance needs and 
protection arrangements, where possible, including but not exclusively for refugees 
with special protection concerns, such as women at risk, children, especially 
unaccompanied children and children separated from their families, child-headed 
and single-parent households, victims of trafficking, victims of trauma and 
survivors of sexual violence, as well as refugees with disabilities and older persons; 


(f) Work to ensure the immediate birth registration for all refugee children 
born on their territory and provide adequate assistance at the earliest opportunity 
with obtaining other necessary documents, as appropriate, relating to civil status, 
such as marriage, divorce and death certificates; 


(g) Put in place measures, with appropriate legal safeguards, which uphold 
refugees’ human rights, with a view to ensuring the security of refugees, as well as 
measures to respond to host countries’ legitimate security concerns; 


(h) Take measures to maintain the civilian and humanitarian nature of 
refugee camps and settlements; 


(i) Take steps to ensure the credibility of asylum systems, including through 
collaboration among the countries of Origin, transit and destination and to facilitate 
the return and readmission of those who do not qualify for refugee status. 


Support for immediate and ongoing needs 


6. States, in cooperation with multilateral donors and private sector partners, as 
appropriate, would, in coordination with receiving States: 


(a) Mobilize adequate financial and other resources to cover the 
humanitarian needs identified within the comprehensive refugee response 
framework; 


(b) Provide resources in a prompt, predictable, consistent and flexible 
manner, including through wider partnerships involving State, civil society, faith- 
based and private sector partners; 


(c) Take measures to extend the finance lending schemes that exist for 
developing countries to middle-income countries hosting large numbers of refugees, 
bearing in mind the economic and social costs to those countries; 
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(d) Consider establishing development funding mechanisms for such 
countries; 


(e) Provide assistance to host countries to protect the environment and 
strengthen infrastructure affected by large movements of refugees: 


(f) Increase support for cash-based delivery mechanisms and_ other 
innovative means for the efficient provision of humanitarian assistance, where 


appropriate, while increasing accountability to ensure that humanitarian assistance 
reaches its beneficiaries. 


7. Host States, in cooperation with the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and other United Nations entities, financial institutions 
and other relevant partners, would, as appropriate: 


(a) Provide prompt, safe and unhindered access to humanitarian assistance 
for refugees in accordance with existing humanitarian principles; 


(b) Deliver assistance, to the extent possible, through appropriate national 
and local service providers, such as public authorities for health, education, social 
services and child protection; 


(c) Encourage and empower refugees, at the outset of an emergency phase, 
to establish supportive systems and networks that involve refugees and host 
communities and are age- and gender-sensitive, with a particular emphasis on the 
protection and empowerment of women and children and other persons with specific 
needs; 


(d) Support local civil society partners that contribute to humanitarian 
responses, in recognition of their complementary contribution; 


(e) Ensure close cooperation and encourage joint planning, as appropriate, 
between humanitarian and development actors and other relevant actors. 


Support for host countries and communities 


8. States, the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and 
relevant partners would: 


(a) Implement a joint, impartial and rapid risk and/or impact assessment, in 
anticipation or after the onset of a large refugee movement, in order to identify and 
prioritize the assistance required for refugees, national and local authorities, and 
communities affected by a refugee presence; 


(b) Incorporate, where appropriate, the comprehensive refugee response 
framework in national development planning, in order to strengthen the delivery of 
essential services and infrastructure for the benefit of host communities and 


refugees; 


(c) Work to provide adequate resources, without prejudice to official 
development assistance, for national and local government authorities and other 
service providers in view of the increased needs and pressures on social services. 
Programmes should benefit refugees and the host country and communities. 
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Durable solutions 


9. We recognize that millions of refugees around the world at present have no 
access to timely and durable solutions, the securing of which is one of the principal 
goals of international protection. The success of the search for solutions depends in 
large measure on resolute and sustained international cooperation and support. 


10. We believe that actions should be taken in pursuit of the following durable 
solutions: voluntary repatriation, local solutions and resettlement and complementary 
pathways for admission. These actions should include the elements set out below. 


11. We reaffirm the primary goal of bringing about conditions that would help 
refugees return in safety and dignity to their countries and emphasize the need to 
tackle the root causes of violence and armed conflict and to achieve necessary 
political solutions and the peaceful settlement of disputes, as well as to assist in 
reconstruction efforts. In this context, States of origin/nationality would: 


(a) Acknowledge that everyone has the right to leave any country, including 
his or her own, and to return to his or her country; 


(b) Respect this right and also respect the obligation to receive back their 
nationals, which should occur in a safe, dignified and humane manner and with full 
respect for human rights in accordance with obligations under international law; 


(c) Provide necessary identification and travel documents; 
(d) Facilitate the socioeconomic reintegration of returnees; 
(e) Consider measures to enable the restitution of property. 


12. To ensure sustainable return and reintegration, States, United Nations 
organizations and relevant partners would: 


(a) Recognize that the voluntary nature of repatriation is necessary as long 
as refugees continue to require international protection, that is, as long as they 
cannot regain fully the protection of their own country; 


(b) Plan for and support measures to encourage voluntary and informed 
repatriation, reintegration and reconciliation; 


(c) Support countries of origin/nationality, where appropriate, including 
through funding for rehabilitation, reconstruction and development, and with the 
necessary legal safeguards to enable refugees to access legal, physical and other 
support mechanisms needed for the restoration of national protection and their 
reintegration; 


(d) Support efforts to foster reconciliation and dialogue, particularly with 
refugee communities and with the equal participation of women and youth, and to 
ensure respect for the rule of law at the national and local levels; 


(e) Facilitate the participation of refugees, including women, in peace and 
reconciliation processes, and ensure that the outcomes of such processes duly 
support their return in safety and dignity; 


(f) Ensure that national development planning incorporates the specific 
needs of returnees and promotes sustainable and inclusive reintegration, as a 
measure to prevent future displacement. 
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13. Host States, bearing in mind their capacities and international legal 
obligations, in cooperation with the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, where appropriate, and other United Nations 
entities, financial institutions and other relevant partners, would: 


(a) Provide legal stay to those seeking and in need of international protection 
as refugees, recognizing that any decision regarding permanent settlement in any 
form, including possible naturalization, rests with the host country; 


(b) Take measures to foster self-reliance by pledging to expand opportunities 
for refugees to access, as appropriate, education, health care and services, livelihood 
opportunities and labour markets, without discriminating among refugees and in a 
manner which also supports host communities; 


(c) Take measures to enable refugees, including in particular women and 
youth, to make the best use of their skills and capacities, recognizing that 
empowered refugees are better able to contribute to their own and _ their 
communities’ well-being; 


(d) Invest in building human capital, self-reliance and transferable skills as 
an essential step towards enabling long-term solutions. 


14. Third countries would: 


(a) Consider making available or expanding, including by encouraging 
private sector engagement and action as a supplementary measure, resettlement 
opportunities and complementary pathways for admission of refugees through such 
means as medical evacuation and humanitarian admission programmes, family 
reunification and opportunities for skilled migration, labour mobility and education; 


(b) Commit to sharing best practices, providing refugees with sufficient 
information to make informed decisions and safeguarding protection standards; 


(c) Consider broadening the criteria for resettlement and humanitarian 
admission programmes in mass displacement and protracted situations, coupled 
with, as appropriate, temporary humanitarian evacuation programmes and other 
forms of admission. 


15. States that have not yet established resettlement programmes are encouraged 
to do so at the earliest opportunity. Those that have already done so are encouraged 
to consider increasing the size of their programmes. Such programmes should 
incorporate a non-discriminatory approach and a gender perspective throughout. 


16. States aim to provide resettlement places and other legal pathways on a scale 
that would enable the annual resettlement needs identified by the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to be met. 


The way forward 


17. We commit to implementing this comprehensive refugee response framework. 


18. We invite the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
to engage with States and consult with all relevant stakeholders over the coming two 
years, with a view to evaluating the detailed practical application of the 
comprehensive refugee response framework and assessing the scope for refinement 
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and further development. This process should be informed by practical experience 
with the implementation of the framework in a range of specific situations. The 
objective would be to ease pressures on the host countries involved, to enhance 
refugee self-reliance, to expand access to third-country solutions and to support 
conditions in countries of origin for return in safety and dignity. 


19. We will work towards the adoption in 2018 of a global compact on refugees, 
based on the comprehensive refugee response framework and on the outcomes of 
the process described above. We invite the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to include such a proposed global compact on refugees in his annual 
report to the General Assembly in 2018, for consideration by the Assembly at its 
seventy-third session in conjunction with its annual resolution on the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Annex II 
Towards a global compact for safe, orderly and regular migration 


Introduction 


1. This year, we will launch a process of intergovernmental negotiations leading 
to the adoption of a global compact for safe, orderly and regular migration. 


2. The global compact would set out a range of principles, commitments and 
understandings among Member States regarding international migration in all its 
dimensions. It would make an important contribution to global governance and 
enhance coordination on international migration. It would present a framework for 
comprehensive international cooperation on migrants and human mobility. It would 
deal with all aspects of international migration, including the humanitarian, 
developmental, human rights-related and other aspects of migration. It would be 
guided by the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development!” and the Addis Ababa 
Action Agenda of the Third International Conference on Financing for 
Development,'® and informed by the Declaration of the High-level Dialogue on 
International Migration and Development adopted in October 2013. '9 


Context 


3. We acknowledge the important contribution made by migrants and migration 
to development in countries of origin, transit and destination, as well as the complex 
interrelationship between migration and development. 


4. We recognize the positive contribution of migrants to sustainable and inclusive 
development. We also recognize that international migration is a multidimensional 
reality of major relevance for the development of countries of origin, transit and 
destination, which requires coherent and comprehensive responses. 


5. We will cooperate internationally to ensure safe, orderly and regular migration 
involving full respect for human rights and the humane treatment of migrants, 
regardless of migration status. We underline the need to ensure respect for the 


'7 Resolution 70/1. 
'S Resolution 69/313, annex. 
'? Resolution 68/4. 
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dignity of migrants and the protection of their rights under applicable international 
law, including the principle of non-discrimination under international law. 


6. We emphasize the multidimensional character of international migration, the 
importance of international, regional and bilateral cooperation and dialogue in this 
regard, and the need to protect the human rights of all migrants, regardless of status, 
particularly at a time when migration flows have increased. 


7. We bear in mind that policies and initiatives on the issue of migration should 
promote holistic approaches that take into account the causes and consequences of 
the phenomenon. We acknowledge that poverty, underdevelopment, lack of 
opportunities, poor governance and environmental factors are among the drivers of 
migration. In turn, pro-poor policies relating to trade, employment and productive 
investments can stimulate growth and create enormous development potential. We 
note that international economic imbalances, poverty and environmental degradation, 
combined with the absence of peace and security and lack of respect for human rights, 
are all factors affecting international migration. 


Content 


8. The global compact could include, but would not be limited to, the following 
elements: 


(a) International migration as a multidimensional reality of major relevance 
for the development of countries of origin, transit and destination, as recognized in 
the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development; 


(b) International migration as a potential opportunity for migrants and their 
families; 


(c) The need to address the drivers of migration, including through 
strengthened efforts in development, poverty eradication and conflict prevention 
and resolution; 


(d) The contribution made by migrants to sustainable development and the 
complex interrelationship between migration and development; 


(e) The facilitation of safe, orderly, regular and responsible migration and 
mobility of people, including through the implementation of planned and well- 
managed migration policies; this may include the creation and expansion of safe, 
regular pathways for migration; 


(f) The scope for greater international cooperation, with a view to improving 
migration governance; 


(g) The impact of migration on human capital in countries of origin; 


(h) Remittances as an important source of private capital and their 
contribution to development and promotion of faster, cheaper and safer transfers of 
remittances through legal channels, in both source and recipient countries, including 
through a reduction in transaction costs; 


(i) Effective protection of the human rights and fundamental freedoms of 
migrants, including women and children, regardless of their migratory status, and 
the specific needs of migrants in vulnerable situations; 
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(j) International cooperation for border control, with full respect for the 
human rights of migrants; 

(k) Combating trafficking in persons, smuggling of migrants and 
contemporary forms of slavery; 

(1) Identifying those who have been trafficked and considering providing 
assistance, including temporary or permanent residency, and work permits, as 
appropriate; 


(m) Reduction of the incidence and impact of irregular migration; 
(n) Addressing the situations of migrants in countries in crisis; 


(0) Promotion, as appropriate, of the inclusion of migrants in host societies, 
access to basic services for migrants and gender-responsive services; 


(p) Consideration of policies to regularize the status of migrants; 


(q) Protection of labour rights and a safe environment for migrant workers 
and those in precarious employment, protection of women migrant workers in all 
sectors and promotion of labour mobility, including circular migration; 


(r) The responsibilities and obligations of migrants towards host countries; 


(s) Return and readmission, and improving cooperation in this regard 
between countries of origin and destination; 


(t) Harnessing the contribution of diasporas and strengthening links with 
countries of origin; 


(u) Combating racism, xenophobia, discrimination and intolerance towards all 
migrants; 


(v) Disaggregated data on international migration; 


(w) Recognition of foreign qualifications, education and. skills and 
cooperation in access to and portability of earned benefits: 


(x) Cooperation at the national, regional and international levels on all 
aspects of migration. 


The way forward 


9. The global compact would be elaborated through a = process. of 
intergovernmental negotiations, for which preparations will begin immediately. The 
negotiations, which will begin in early 2017, are to culminate in an 
intergovernmental conference on international migration in 2018 at which the global 
compact will be presented for adoption. 


10. As the Third High-level Dialogue on International Migration and Development 
is to be held in New York no later than 2019," a role should be envisaged for the 
High-level Dialogue in the process. 


ll. The President of the General Assembly is invited to make early arrangements 
for the appointment of two co-facilitators to lead open, transparent and inclusive 
consultations with States, with a view to the determination of modalities. a timeline, 


*° See resolution 69/229, para. 32. 
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the possible holding of preparatory conferences and other practicalities relating to 
the intergovernmental negotiations, including the integration of Geneva-based 
migration expertise. 


12. The Secretary-General is requested to provide appropriate support for the 
negotiations. We envisage that the Secretariat of the United Nations and the 
International Organization for Migration would jointly service the negotiations, the 
former providing capacity and support and the latter extending the technical and 
policy expertise required. 


13. We envisage also that the Special Representative of the Secretary-General for 
International Migration and Development, Mr. Peter Sutherland, would coordinate 
the contributions to be made to the negotiation process by the Global Forum on 
Migration and Development and the Global Migration Group. We envisage that the 
International Labour Organization, the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime, 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the United 
Nations Development Programme, the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights and other entities with significant mandates and 
expertise related to migration would contribute to the process. 


14. Regional consultations in support of the negotiations would be desirable, 
including through existing consultative processes and mechanisms, where 
appropriate. 


15. Civil society, the private sector, diaspora communities and migrant 
organizations would be invited to contribute to the process for the preparation of the 
global compact. 
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11 May 2018 


Conference Hall No.2 
India International Centre 
New Delhi 


Seminar Report 


The Rohingya Refugee Crisis: Causes and Consequences: 
Search for a Durable Solution 


11 May 2018, India International Centre, New Delhi 


The Rohingya Refugee Crisis: Causes and Consequences: Search for a Durable Solution” was a 
daylong Consultation held on May 11, at the India International Centre, New Delhi. The 
conference was organised by the South Asia Forum for Human Rights in collaboration with 
Development and Justice Initiative, India International Centre and Euro-Burma office. It brought 
together around 80 leading activist voices from civil society in Myanmar, the Rohingya 
community in Bangladesh and India, exile groups in the UK, official representative from 
Bangladesh, diplomats, lawyers, academics, social justice and women’s groups activists, the 
media, international agencies, faith based organisations and students. 


The Conference on the Rohingya crisis was organised with a view to encourage the emergence 
of an informed discourse on the Rohingya, a people rejected by the country they call home and 
unwanted by their neighbours. The conference aimed to shift the emphasis from a security 
centric approach to the Rohingya refugee crisis to a human security one. Over-determination of 
the national security threat risks producing improper policy responses, undermining the human 
security of the refugees and rendering them vulnerable to extremist influences. 


Opening Session, “Setting out the thematic terrain: the humanitarian and human rights crisis, 
It sought to situate the Rohingya crisis within the global challenge of global refugee/migrant 
flows and the limitations of the international protection regime. It brought into the discursive 
framing of the international response, the role of South Asian states- in particular India and 
global response. It identified the different perspectives and priorities of various stake- holders 
on the Rohingya crisis, and the near impossibility of their return with security and dignity. 
Within Myanmar, over the last few decades the Rohingya has been psychologically and socially 
dehumanized as the ‘other’, and as ‘migrant’, denying their claim to ancestral domain in the 
Arakan, renamed Rakhine. This ‘othering’ has got further overlaid by the ‘Islamic terrorist’ 
discourse and uncritically echoed by many governments, and obscuring the genocidal tragedy of 
the Rohingya. Meanwhile, in Myanmar as well as Sri Lanka and Bangladesh exclusionary 
extremist discourses find easy ideological echo in the social media exacerbating tension, 
legitimizing exclusion even within Myanmar’s democratic rights civil society. 


The discussion was initiated by a mapping of the challenges facing Rohingya, not least being the 
inadequacy of the Indian and international community response, with Bangladesh with a most 
adverse land:man ratio sheltering more than a million. As the chair Rita Manchanda, scholar — 
activist reminded, the Rohingya are not even recognized as refugees and thus afforded the 
protection of international refugee law. Deliberately, they are called ‘migrants’, their protection 
and care the responsibility of the International Organisation of Migration. 


Rohingyas are an impoverished and a stateless ethnic minority community settled predominantly 
in the Rakhine province representing the largest percentage of Muslims in Myanmar has co-existed 
peacefully alongside Buddhists for decades. The latest cycle of violence allegedly carried out by 
Myanmar security forces compelled more than a million of the Rohingya to flee extrajudicial 
killings, rape, abuses, communal violence, persecution and terror to neighboring Bangladesh for 
refuge and security. The UN human rights body has described the brutal military action that caused 
the mass exodus as “a textbook example of ethnic cleansing”. 


Tapan Bose, Secretary General of South Asia Forum for Human Rights, located the Rohingya 
crisis within global movements of refugees and migrants, and in particular, Myanmar’s role in 
creating a crisis of statelessness and refugees fleeing persecution and ‘slow genocide’. 
Empasising the regional repercussions of the crisis, he pointed out that the refugees had crossed 
international borders largely into Bangladesh, but also spread into India, Pakistan, and Nepal in 
South Asia. They have travelled in leaky boats to Sri Lanka, to Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia 
and Australia. Since the 1970s, military governments in Myanmar have been persecuting the 
Rohingyas, categorized as ‘illegal Bengali immigrants’, so as to obliterate the evidence of the 
Rohingyas long habitation in Arakan territory, hundreds of years prior to colonial rule and even 
before the Burmese conquest of the territory now renamed Rakhine. In fact the Rohingya were 
living in Arakan long before the Burmese conquered the region. 


The installation of a democratic government in Myanmar has only worsened the persecution of 
the Rohingyas. The ticking bomb of Rohingya statelessness exploded in August 2017. In less 


than two months, about 700,000 Rohingya Muslims and Hindus, women, children and men fled 
from an attacking army and gangs of Burmese Buddhist. Thousand were raped, killed, tortured, 
children and the elderly if they survived were burnt alive in whole villages set alight. Bose 
recalled his two visits to the refugee camps in Cox’ Bazaar. According to the Bangladesh 
government’s Refugee Relief and Repatriation Commission’s Family Counting Exercise 
(supported by UNHCR), by March 18 there were 836,210 refugees in total in all the camps. 
Quoting Yanghee Lee, UN Special Rapporteur, he said, “No amount of videos, photographs or 
news footage can prepare you for witnessing in-person the immensity of the camps and gravity 
of the loss and suffering experienced by the Rohingya population.” 


Myanmar and Bangladesh have concluded an Agreement in Nov 2017 on the return of ‘migrants’, 
but the impracticability of such failed status quo solution was already evident. More than a million 
desperate and dispossessed Rohingyas languishing in camps with no future is a certain recipe for 
destabilizing South and South East Asia which comprise the largest Muslim population in the 
world. If Rohingya women children and men were not to fall victim to self-fulfilling Islamophobia 
about radicalization and violent extremism, it was crucial to intervene now, and assert the 
Rohingya peoples’ right to life, citizenship and dignity. 


Focusing on the crisis within India where the Rohingya face the threat of deportation, Bose 
mapped the spatial spread of the 40,000 Rohingya refugees - Hyderabad, Jammu, West Bengal, 
Northeast India and Delhi. Indian government classifies them as illegal immigrants and a threat 
to national security on the basis of unsubstantiated links with ‘terrorist’ organisations. The 
Supreme Court of India has provided a temporary reprieve. But there were reports of the Border 
Security Force using "rude and crude methods" to block new comers. A BSF officer recently said 
to the media that they had started using chili sprays and stun grenades. 


Sahana Basavapatna, lawyer researcher and human rights defender of the rights of refugees, sought 
to demystify the hyper security jingoism which was at the root of fostering an anti- 
refugee/migration sentiment. It was undermining India’s historical record of an accommodative 
‘host’ country which has upheld the international principle of non-refuoulement. The country’s 
lack of recognition of the legal category of ‘refugee’ resulting in the clubbing of all as ‘illegal 
foreigners’ had resulted in arrests of several Rohingya (and other refugees) who had crossed over 
into Manipur, India. She expressed concern at the in/security pathology was giving popular 
legitimacy to the government’s decision to deport the 40,000 Rohingya Refugees. India has 
extended humanitarian assistance to Bangladesh, but it has been reluctant to use its considerable 
influence on Myanmar to end the violence and politically address the crisis of making people 
stateless, including hundreds of thousands of peoples of Indian origin, Hindus and Muslim. 


Ravi Nair, South Asia Human Rights Documentation Centre, an expert in monitoring the 
effectiveness of international institutions and mechanisms, was openly critical of the inadequacy 
of the UN system’s response to the crisis which according to its own assessment bears the 
“hallmarks of genocide”. The warnings of a potential genocide were evident years ago when the 
Myanmar military began targeting Rohingya civilians and it made international headlines. A 
comprehensive arms embargo then, could have pressured Myanmar’s military into ending the 
assault. UN system “failed miserably to halt the crimes against humanity, or make the necessary 
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noises.” Myanmar has benefitted from the role of Russia and China. Singling out culpability of 
UNDP, he reminded that in 2012 when Rohingya were being killed and forced out of their villages, 
the head of UN country team (UNDP Resident Representative) in Myanmar had tried to prevent 
human rights advocates from visiting sensitive Rohingya areas and isolated staff who tried to warn 
that ethnic cleansing might be happening. Despite ominous warnings of a genocidal threat and 
ethnic cleansing by its own officials, the UN and its member states have failed the Rohingya people 
in appalling ways. 


Prof. Nasreen Chowdhary, opened up the discussion by drawing critical attention to India’s ad hoc 
and discriminatory policy toward refugees and called for the need to formalize a legal policy for 
refugees to bring in predictability of response and obligation, and not leave it to the discretion of 
the judiciary and issues of ‘ethics of admission’. Focusing on the threatened Rohingyas refugees 
in Jammu she contextualized it within the politicization of demography and the situation in the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Session 2: 

The session on “Looking Inside Myanmar and India’s role in restoring Human Rights and 
Peace” was a rare opportunity to join an exceptional Burmese civil rights thinker-activist 
(professional dentist) Khin Zaw, and Tun Khin, a leading voice of the Rohingya community in 
exile, advocating Rohingya rights, globally. Also on the panel was veteran diplomat and author on 
Myanmar Amb. Malik and Bangladesh Deputy High Comissioner, Rokebul Haque. Steering the 
session was Amb. Vijay Nambiar, former special adviser on Myanmar of UN Secretary General 
2011-2016. 


Tun Khin, President of Burmese Rohingya Organisation UK, personalized the Rohnigya 
situation of forcible displacement and statelessness in his own experience ---growing up in 
Aarakan, the grandson of a former Member of Parliament from his father’s side. the grandson of 
a judge from his mother’s side, being rendered stateless by the 1982 nationality law. It excluded 
the Rohingya from the list of 135 ethnic groups considered indigenous and therefore eligible for 
Burmese nationality. “I grew up in the Arakan state, went to school but the oppressive 
restrictions imposed on the Rohingya, and chocked the possibility of higher education. (Offcial 
approval was required for higher education, work permits, travel or marriage which took up to 3 
years) I left. Travelling between villages was hard and to other districts was really hard, but I 
managed to bribe my way and reached Bangkok, seven years ago and got an education. 
Eventually, I went to the U.K and am currently doing post graduate studies”. From 1990 onwards 
the situation got worse - the military imposed restrictions on movement, education, religious 
practices, and marriage. Permission was necessary to get married, and there were at a point in 
time an estimated 10,000 pending applications. Emphatically, he denounced the systematic 
campaign of rape and killings of the Rohingya as ‘pre-planned, the alleged ‘terrorist’ attack of 
ARSA as a manufactured ruse to execute the operation of ‘preplanned expulsion’ (For more 
details please see - “Pre-planned Expulison” Kaladan Press Network 2017). 


“This is genocide”. He had been a supporter of the NLD and Aung San Suu Kyi, but was 
extremely critical of her silence against human rights violations and open complicity in the 
military’s genocidal campaign. He pointed out that Myanmar government was using divide and 
rule policy to systematically drive the Rohingyas out of Myanmar The Rohingyas refugees want 
to go back to their own land, but without a “protected return to a protected homeland”, we will 
face mass atrocities. The international community must intervene to ensure protection, he hoped 
the recent visit of UNSC’s team to Bangladesh would yield action. 


Dr. Khin Zaw Win, Director Tampadipa Institute, is one of the very few Burmese Human Rights 
and Democratic activists to speak up for the rights of the Rohingya, within a context where the 
very identity of the community, Rohingya has been obliterated, and are constructed as ‘Bengali’ 
migrants. History is being rewritten, but ironically, in recent memory, VOA used to broadcast in 
the Rohingya language. In 1961 July, Vice Chief of Army Staff, recognized Rohingya as an ethnic 
group. That changed with the 1982 Citizenship law resulting in the Rohingyas as well as some 
other ethnic groups were made stateless in Myanmar. He spoke about the ‘othering’ of the 
Rohingya by the government’s systematic administrative and military methods, rendering them 
stateless and finally categorizing them as illegal immigrants from Bangladesh. In mainstream 
Burmese- Buddhist discourses Rohingyas are demonized as evil people out to destroy Buddhism. 
To call it “nationalist” was too polite a term, as this nationalist-populist impulse came from inciting 
racist phobias and demonizing the ‘Other’. 


Pointing to the paradox of the revival of the democratic system in Myanmar after half-a-century 
of military dictatorship opening up core contradictions and multiple ethnic challenges, he 
suggested that the quasi democratic- military regime was whipping up a racist, authoritarian 
populism targeting the Muslim minorities, notably the Rohingya, as a prop. This short sighted 
dangerous policy was threatening not only the economy and governance, but also social and 
ethnic cohesion. Looking within Myanar, he stressed the importance of civil society action in 
opening up a dialogue involving other ethnic groups and pointed to existing initiatives such as 
inter-faith dialogues that need to be strengthened. Internationally, he expressed optimism in the 
recent development of the International Criminal Court taking cognizance of the criminal offence 
of the crime of forced deportation, being forced to cross into the territory of Bangladesh would 
be a part of that ‘conduct. 


[On Wednesday April 11, 2018, ICC judge Antoine Kesia-Mbe Mindua issued a decision that 
Bensouka's request for a ruling on jurisdiction over the Rohingya deportation met existing 
criteria and assigned the request to a pre-trial chamber.] The prosecutor’s office on May 7, 2018 
sent a ‘reference’ to the Bangladesh government to allow an investigation. Bangladesh is a 
signatory to the ICC, Myanmar is not. Characterising Myanmar’s response to the ICC judge’s 
decision as unsophisticated and defensive, Khin Zaw Win said Aung San Suu Kyi’s attempt to 
invoke the principle of national sovereignty and non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
states to block the ICC was another attempt to protect the military. He said Ms. Suu Kyi’s office 
statement that “that it has not deported any individuals” was completely untrue. 


Amb. Preet Malik brought a historical overview, locating it in a colonial-post colonial continuum 
of frontier geographies and ethnicities and the challenge of integration and social cohesion which 
the Burmese-Myanmar state is grappling with. The situation is exacerbated by these areas being 
economically underdeveloped as ‘frontier’ territories. The autonomy envisaged by the Panglong 
Agreement, including the right to secede has been removed from Myanmar’s constitution. The 
2008 Constitution was drafted in an undemocratic manner, without input from representatives 
elected by the people, and its clauses do not facilitate the establishment of a democratic union. He 
stressed that “you cannot isolate the peace process with ethnic grouping and rethinking the 
citizenship law. Despite the government’s structure of peace accords, ethnic conflicts persist. 
Economic backwardness, he believed, had led most ethnic groups of the frontier areas to form 
insurgent armies in rebellion against the Burmese government. Locating the Rohingya within the 
context of Myanmar’s multiple troubled ethnicities (many in armed struggle), he pointed to the 
anomaly of the construction of the Muslim Rohingya as a demographic ‘threat’ in a context where 
the population is: Buddhist 88%.Christian 6% and Muslim 4% (uncertain whether statistics include 
refugees). “Four percent of the population threatened 88 percent of the population!” Emphasising 
the role of economics in the reconciliation process, Amb Malik argued that India should coordinate 
with Myanmar and Bangladesh on a trilateral basis to develop the sub-region. The Chinese he 
believed are interested in a stable settlement. 


Mr. Rokebul Haque, the Deputy High Commissioner of Bangladesh, the country that is sheltering 
1.2 million Rohingya refugees, spoke of the country’s formidable responsibility for the ‘forcibly 
displaced Myanmar nationals’ as they are categorized. Discussions were ongoing with Myanmar 
for implementing the bilateral Agreement for their repatriation, but the response on return under 
present circumstances makes implementation look very difficult. Meanwhile Bangladesh is 
confronting a humanitarian crisis that will become even more challenging in the coming monsoon 
season of rain and mudslides. He defended the plan to shift 100,000 refugees to the island of 
Bashan Char which human rights activists have decried as there is fear that there will be absolute 
restriction of movement and communication. 


The Bangladeshi government wants the Rohingyas to go back to the Rakhine state. If the crisis 
continued indefinitely, it would destabilise the entire region of South Asia. He acknowledged 
India’s support on providing relief, but urged that India play a more pro-active role in persuading 
the Myanmar government. Amb Nambiar, in pulling together the rich discussion, expressed his 


own perplexity and disappointment at the Lady (Su Kyi) drawing upon his own personal encounter 
and expectations. 


Session 3: 


“Voices of Rohingyas” brought to the centre of the discussions, the perspectives and lived 
experiences of the rohingya in Bangladesh and India, and as the chair Rita Manchanda emphasised, 
it challenged the dominant policy framing of others --- UNHCR, IOM —speaking for the refugees. 
Arguing that ‘participation itself was protection’, she argued against the infantalisation of the 
refugee especially refugee women, and emphasised the importance of refugees (women and men) 
being involved in determining the decisions that directly affect their lives. She regretted camp 


policies as evident in Cox’s Bazaar that desisted from involving the refugees in building basis 
infrastructure and thus reinforcing sense of disempowerment and agency. 


Razia Sultana, assertively identifies herself as a Rohingya, and is a feminist, a lawyer, human 
rights defender. When the Burmese military junta nationalized businesses her father a prosperous 
businessman shifted his business and his family to Chittagong Bangladesh. Razia is a Bangladesh 
citizenship but deeply involved in campaigning for Rohingya rights,and rohingya women’s rights. 
She is the author of the devastating pamphlet, (Kaladan Press Network 2017 “Rape by Command’) 
which documents the widespread and systematic rape by the army of more than 300 women/ girls 
as part of the military offense of ethnic cleansing and planned mass expulsion. 


She asserted, “We are not asking for citizenship. We are reclaiming our rights”. She ridiculed the 
‘official’ story of the coordinated ‘terrorist’ attack of hundreds by armed men of the Arakan 
Rohingya Solidarity Army on police —military posts in the Arakan. Where would they have trained 
in the hills, when in every corner of the highly militarized territory there are police posts and 
patrols. When people are not able to move from one house to another, forget about a coordinated 
attack with bombs. Attack pre-planned. Razia expressed sadness and anger at her fallen icon, Suu 
Kyi. 


On working in the camps, Razia spoke of the accommodative welcome of the local people but 
recognized the growing strain resulting from competition for resources and livelihood. The 
refugees are obliged to work for one fourth the minimum wage rate. And there is resentment that 
the refugees get free rations, health care etc. Ironically there are considered ‘rich’ because of 
access to these resources. It has the girls vulnerable to ‘marriages that are nothing more than pieces 
of paper’. The camps have become a magnet for traffickers and ‘yava industry’ drug dealers who 
prey upon the ignorance and innocence of the refugees. For as little as a ‘mobile’, promise of an 
escape to India, a job they are sucked in. “Rohingya girls have become ‘cheap’. I used to be so 
proud of saying, I was Rohingya...” Rohingya girls were being brainwashed into “normalizing” 
prostitution in the refugee camps of Bangladesh. She was critical of women activists focusing on 
humanitarian and welfare needs and ignoring the need for awareness on gender equality and 
empowerment. 


In India, the 40,000 plus Rohingya refugees have been facing increasing challenges after the 
government’s policy directive (stayed by Supreme Court) on deportation. Allegations of 
involvement with terrorist groups and rumors spread by media reports have made more difficult 
an already difficult their daily life struggles of shelter, health care schooling for children, 
livelihood and the hazards of being a non-citizen. The four Rohingya asylum seekers came from 
Jammu, Haryana and Delhi. Many made their way from Bangladesh to India hearing that there 
was possibility of schooling of finding some job. Sultan (not his name) , “After making our way 
to Delhi we applied for asylum seeker status to UNHCR. We got a card categorizing as a refugee. 
No other assistance. For 41 days we protested in front of UNHCR office. The police dispersed us 
and forced us to stay at a railway station for two days. Eventually we were ‘settled’ on government 
land property, “no construction area”, a makeshift camp constructed out of scraps of recycled 
wood and plastic, which we bought ourselves. That is home. 


Seema (not her name) spoke of the difficulties girls face. Female sanitation and hygiene is a daily 
struggle. Till 6 months ago there were no toilets installed. UNHCR is providing sanitary napkins 
for 6 months a year. But in a camp there is nowhere the women can dispose of them. 


Sultan (name changed), spoke of how he felt when he saw his father, once a senior government 
official, carrying loads at a construction site or he an educated young man, loading sacks, tears 
streaking his face. A benefactor rescued him. He had skills, he was lucky. Refugee children have 
the right to go to school, but there are just not enough entitlements of books, uniforms or the 
most important —mid day deal provisions. “We are called dirty”, made to sit apart. A small 
number of NGOs have been engaged in supporting the residents in camps. The children have 
received 47 scholarships for free education in primary school. UNICEF also provides facilities 
for education, but the schools are too far for the children to reach, and public transport is 
unaffordable. 


Sakina (not her name), one of a family of three women/girls, with middle school education, 
demonstrates the resilience of her family to learn and build a new life for themselves. In Jammu, 
the refugees have monopolised the digging works required by the city and the railways, the women 
are busy shelling walnuts but at Rs 100 —it is bare subsistence. Even that could be jeopardized by 
the xenophobic jingoism stoked by allegations of the ‘Muslim’ Rohingya being a security threat. 
So far there has been no tension in their day to day interaction with the immediate local community, 
she said. All of the refugees were emphatic, they wanted to return, but in safety and dignity. 


Session 4: 


‘Establishing accountability- Should the Myanmar government's acts be considered as 
genocide?’ was introduced by Prof. R. Sudharsan, of Jindal University who referred to the “right 
to protect” which qualifies the fundamental principle of the UN charter, respect for the 
sovereignty of member states , overriding it in order to extend protection to vulnerable people. It 
is the role of the UN to uphold the principles of the UN Charter and to ensure implementation of 
International Conventions and Protocols. 


Nitya Ramakrishnan, Supreme Court of advocate, unpacked the Genocide Convention 
elaborating on whether the scope and nature of the violations against the Rohingya fitted the 
International law on Genocide and India’s position. Why did it matter whether the plight and 
flight of the Rohingya across the borders of the Rakhine state as genocide within the meaning of 
Article Il of the Convention of 1950 and Article 6 of the Rome Statute? If covered the 3 
International Community will be duty bound to intervene in terms of Article VIII and VIII and 
failure of Member states to do so may amount to complicity within the meaning of Article III. 


Critiquing the Genocide Convention she said, “Intent” as a governing principle was limiting. 
Knowledge of ensuing consequences should be added, as is the case in even normal criminal 
statutes like the definition of culpable homicide. She stressed that the nature of some acts must 
ipso facto be deemed genocide prone- such as enforced statelessness. In addition, complicity in 
genocide should be incorporated as an inclusive definition. There should be a presumption of 


‘genocidal intent’, ‘genocidal conspiracy’ and ‘actual genocide’ predicated upon an incremental 
threshold of objective facts. This would be in keeping with the purport of the Convention- of 
prevention, retribution and reparation. 


She listed the reasons why Myanmar’s actions against the Rohingya constituted Genocide - 1. Its 
refusal to acknowledge Rohingyas as citizens is of long standing- (Article II (b), ((c); 2. Killing 
by State agents like the military as well failure to act against the killing of Rohingyas by the 
majority forces (Article II (a); 3. Imposing the conditionality that they deny their identity for bare 
habitation (Article II (b), (C) (d); 4. sexual assaults and trafficking (b); (c) (f); 5. Impossibility of 
survival (Article II (a) (b) (c) (d); 6. And the sheer number of deaths, rapes and killing of 
children argues for intended extermination. Intent is inferable from objective and acknowledged 
data. Instigation and complicity, so consistent that intent is apparent is in addition to actual 
genocide. The offences are thus under articles II and III; Buddhist and other groups are jointly 
and severally guilty. 


On what was the scope of India’s responsibility in terms of International Law in relation to the 
treatment of Rohingyas within its territory, Nitya Ramakrishnan explained that Article 51 of 
Indian Constitution was a Directive Principle obligating “respect for international law and treaty 
obligations in the dealing of organized peoples with one another”. The Directive Principles are 
not justiciable- in the sense that the legislature cannot be mandated to pass a law or the executive 
to act by a judicial writ, she pointed out that these were to be followed in interpreting existing 
law or in assessing policy. However, the state is obliged to follow these principles in governance. 
International Law has been incorporated in the Indian legal system in two ways- by reading it 
into the content of Fundamental Rights and in interpreting the Indian State’s duties. Non 
refoulement and aspects of the Refugee Convention have commonly been read into judicial 
relief, as also covenants on custodial justice. 


Referring to India’s obligations in terms of Article VIII of the Genocide Convention, She said 
that while it might not be amenable to a direct writ- but could be referred to in preventing acts 
that go against the spirit of the Convention. There are many such acts. Endorsing Burmese anti 
Rohingya acts as “anti-terrorist” would constitute as direct violation of its constitutional 
obligations. In her opinion, India’s silence and failure to act in favour of Rohingya rehabilitation 
and positive approval of Myanmar action - was indicative of complicity- in creating the 
conditions of genocide- and covered by the Convention. She felt that Indian Courts could be 
moved to challenge India’s stance in the international arena not so much as inviting a writ to act 
in a certain way but a direction not to act in a contrary way. 


Saumya Uma, Asst. Professor of Law, Ambedkar University emphasized the need to create a 
legal framework in order to deal with refugee crisis. A campaign lobbyist on the ICC, she took 
up Khin Zaw Win’s earlier reference of ICC Prosecutor Fatou Bensouda’s request to The 
Netherlands-based international tribunal’s judges to rule on whether the ICC “can exercise 
jurisdiction over the alleged deportation of the Rohingya people from Myanmar to Bangladesh.” 
The Prosecutor has raised the jurisdiction issue because Bangladesh was a member of the ICC, 
while Myanmar was not. This is the first request of its kind filed at the ICC. It is an attempt to 
assert jurisdiction over “deportation” of the Rohingya by Myanmar army soldiers during the 


crackdown. It is based on the ICC’s ability to assert jurisdiction if the ‘conduct in question’ for a 
deportation was committed on the territory of a member state. Ms. Fatou Bensouda in her 
reference has pointed out since crossing a border was a legally required element of the crime of 
deportation, victims 


The real challenge, Saumya said would be to overcome Myanmar’s non-member status. That 
challenge could be overcome by the involvement of the UNSC which has the power to refer the 
Myanmar situation to the ICC under Articles 13(b) and 87(7) of the ICC statute. Clearly, the 
Myanmar Situation presented an opportunity for the UNSC and ICC to stand above geopolitical 
rivalry and be active in ending impunity for heinous international crimes. Unfortunately, neither 
the UNSC nor the ICC has yet addressed the perennial problem of their competence and 
jurisdiction. 


In the past, the UNSC was very quick to refer cases of Sudanese President and Libyan leader to 
the ICC Prosecutor, which launched these cases at a record speed. However, the UNSC has made 
no such referral as yet regarding the unabated commission of crimes which are covered by the 
ICC Charter in Syria and Yemen — clearly to protect the permanent members of UNSC. She 
spoke of a crisis of confidence and rise of popular skepticism about the exercise of the ICC 
referral jurisdiction. The Rohingya crisis presents another opportunity for the UNSC to refer the 
situation to the ICC Prosecution, which must act expeditiously as both organs did in case of 
Sudan and Libya. A failure would mean a support for impunity to prevail over justice and the 
rule of the jungle over the rule of law and further erode public confidence in the two important 
international institutions. 


Bringing a more political and moral perspective to the discussion on holding the state to account 
on protection, Assoc. Profesor Centre for Policy Research, Dr Nimmi Kurian provocatively asked 
“Why the ‘Good’ refugee is a bad idea? 


Session 5: 


The concluding session brought focus on ‘Bangladesh- Facing the Rohingya Exodus’. Maynmar 
in effect has forcibly displaced what it believes is its Rohingya ‘problem’ and made it 
Bangladesh’s. Journalist-scholar Sukumar Muralidharan, chaired a session that unpacked the 
material reality of the camp situation and the geo political contextual reality of the regional 
response to finding a durable solution. Based on his visit to the camps in Cox’s Bazaar, Bharat 
Bhushan, senior editor and policy analyst mapped the condition of the ‘forcibly displaced 
Myanmar nationals’ spread across 58,000 acres of land sheltering more than 40,000 orphans, 
17,000 pregnant women, 3000 new born infants, etc. He alluded to a recent article in Foreign 
Policy Magazine that referred to them as the ‘New Palestinians’. 


Bharat pointed out that Bangladesh in addition to confronting a major financial crisis because of 
the massive influx of Rohingya refugees, was also staring at serious environmental damage due 
to the refugee settlements that have sprung in the hilly regions near Kutupalong and Balukhali 
that have denuded considerable areas of forests. He also highlighted the rampant problem of 
prostitution and trafficking taking place inside the camps. Bharat was critical of the of the 
resettlement of Rohingya refugees in Bhashan Char Island was not a durable solution. Relations 
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between the host community and the refugees had been supportive. Indeed Bangladesh 
government, initially had blocked entry of the refugees, it was civil society pressure that had 
obliged Sheikh Hasina’s government to allow them in. But with the competition for resources 
becoming more intense and donor support dwindling, the burden is beginning to strain relations. 


He said while by hosting such a large number of refugees, Prime Minister Hasina has got more 
space internationally for herself and more importantly, for her government’s domestic policies 
which her critics claim are verging towards intolerance and authoritarianism. However, this 


international approval unless it is backed by financial support for the refugees was not going to 
help much. 


Speaking about the fear of Islamic radicalization, Bharat Bhusan said, most Bangladeshis, 
including government officials, felt that Islamic radicalisation of Rohingya refugee youth in the 
camps was a real possibility and there were enough radicalizing elements within Bangladesh. 
The prospect was of a desperate excluded generation of young people growing up with virtually 
no access to education. It was a ripe constituency for extremist recruitment. Rohingya 
youngsters who have seen their family members shot dead, tortured or raped can easily be 
prompted to fight back. A lot of Islamic NGOs have emerged suddenly and they are working in 
the camps. Many have names which people have never heard of earlier. Bharat pointed out that if 
radicalisation of Rohingya youngsters took place, then it was not going to be a threat only for 
Bangladesh. It would be a regional problem with the internal security of Myanmar as well as 
India being directly affected. 


Ravi Hemadri, Director of Development and Justice Initiative reiterated the need for 
humanitarian aid and assistance from the international community. He talked about the response 
of South Asian states to Bangladesh’s call for international intervention in Myanmar. He 
reflected on whether the region’s sole mechanism for regional cooperation, SAARC could serve 
as enabling a regional response. Given the current impasse in SAARC an initiative looks 
unlikely. In the recent past, the South Asian countries have not been able to forge a collective 
regional response to the Afghan or Bhutanese refugee crisis. However, more successful has been 
sub-regional cooperation as in the case of the Bhutanese refugees which involved trilateral — 
Bhutan-Nepal-India cooperation. Bangladesh seems more interested in appealing to the western 
countries and the UN than SAARC, though it is working closely with neighbours India and China. 


The seminar concluded reiterating the demand for urgent international intervention to ensure 
“protected return to protected homeland”. It reminded the international community of its 
obligation under the 2005 UN resolution on Responsibility to Protect (R2P), and recommended 
that no Rohingya should be forced to return till their citizenship was restored and their safety was 
guaranteed by an international force. At the South Asian level, it called on the governments of 
India and Bangladesh to actively engage the Chinese government to put pressure on Myanmar, to 
change its citizenship laws and to create a safe environment for the Rohingya to actively 
participate in the democratic life of Myanmar. 


